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THE  SERIES 
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of  the  present  day.  In  some  of  them,  particularly  "Socialist 
Documents"  and  "Socialism  and  Government,"  the  writings  used 
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while  the  Historical  Sketch  is  the  composition  of  the  editor. 
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PREFACE 

The  subject  of  Socialist  tactics  has  been  touched  upon, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  each  of  the  preceding  pam- 
phlets, particularly  in  No.  IX,  "Socialism  and  Social  Re- 
form," It  is  advisable,  however,  to  treat  the  subject  as  a 
whole  in  a  manner  at  once  more  specific  and  more  compre- 
hensive. 

By  tactics  we  mean  rules  of  action  practiced  for  a  de- 
sired end.  The  distinction  made  in  the  literature  of  war- 
fare between  tactics  (the  disposition  of  forces  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy)  and  strategy  (the  disposition  of  forces 
for  a  general  campaign)  has  small,  if  any,  place  in  the  lit- 
erature of  politics.  Socialist  tactics  relate  to  the  whole 
field  of  Socialist  endeavor.  Moreover,  the  suggestion,  in 
the  word  as  ordinarily  used,  of  adroitness,  of  studied  and 
concealed  devices,  for  the  winning  of  even  trivial  successes, 
is  wholly  wanting  in  the  word  as  used  by  Socialists,  The 
methods  and  aims  of  the  Socialists  are  never  concealed; 
they  are  shouted  from  the  street  corners  and  blazoned  in 
public  print.  Trivial  and  immediate  successes,  moreover, 
are  not  a  Socialist  objective:  for  it  is  a  large  part  of  So- 
cialist tactics  to  forego  an  immediate  gain  in  striving  for 
a  greater  gain  in  the  future.  Socialist  tactics  are  the  rules 
of  activity,  based  upon  fundamental  Socialist  principles,  and 
practiced  for  the  advancement  of  the  Socialist  cause. 

In  the  following  pages  the  greater  space  is  given  to  a 
consideration  of  the  two  main  tactics  of  the  movement — (1) 
the  emphasis  everywhere  and  always  put  upon  political  ac- 
tion, and  (2)  the  avoidance  of  political  fusion  with  groups  or 
parties  of  the  capitalist  class.  The  question  of  Socialist 
participation  in  bourgeois  cabinets  is  treated  both  as  it 
stood  before  the  war  and  as  it  has  been  affected  by  that 
great  catastrophe.  The  subject  of  general  social  tactics, 
since  it  has  been  treated  throughout  the  foregoing  pages, 
is  but  briefly  considered  here,  W,  J.  G, 


THE  TACTICS  OF  SOCIALISM 

I. 

PRIMACY  OF  POLITICAL  ACTION. 

THE  CLASS  STRUGGLE  THE  BASIS. 

The  tactics  of  the  Socialist  party,  to  whatever  issue  they 
are  applied,  are  now,  and  have  always  been,  based  upon  the 
theory  of  the  class  struggle.  "Modern  Socialism,"  wrote  Wil- 
helm  Liebknecht,  "is  the  child  of  capitalist  society  and  its  class 
antagonisms."  Its  tactics,  therefore,  have  expressed,  even  if 
sometimes  imperfectly,  the  methods  conceived  to  be  in  closest 
accord  with  the  interests  of  the  working  class  as  against  the 
capitalist  class.  Efforts  have  from  time  to  time  been  made, 
and  are  still  being  made,  to  ignore  this  fundamental  basis.  The 
existence  of  the  class  struggle  has  sometimes,  by  professed  So- 
cialists, been  denied,  and  even  by  those  who  acknowledged  its 
existence  methods  not  in  accord  with  it  have  been  proposed. 
Moreover,  the  party  itself,  at  various  times  and  in  various 
nations,  has,  under  the  stress  of  particular  circumstances,  oc- 
casionally departed  from  its  accepted  rule  of  action.  Neverthe- 
less, the  conception  of  the  class  struggle  continues  to  be  the 
tactical  guide  of  the  movement  throughout  the  world,  and  when 
the  party  in  any  land  has  departed  therefrom,  it  has  usually,  if 
not  invariably,  after  a  time,  retraced  its  steps. 

THE  CHIEF  AIM— THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  primacy  of  political  action — in  the  sense  that  political 
action  takes  first  and  supreme  rank  among  the  various  meth- 
ods by  which  the  working  class  is  to  attain  its  emancipation — 
is  the  chief  tactic  of  the  Socialist  movement.  From  the  begin- 
ning the  party  has  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  the  conquest 
of  political  power.  The  inaugural  address  of  the  International 
(1864)  declared  that  "to  conquer  political  power  has  .  .  .  be- 
come the  great  duty  of  the  working  class;"  and  the  Lausanne 
resolutions  (1867)  asserted  in  even  stronger  terms:  "The  social 
emancipation  of  the  workmen  is  inseparable  from  their  po- 
litical emancipation."  The  long  struggle  between  Marx  and 
Bakunin  was  based  upon  this  contention.  It  has  been  threshed 
over  a  thousand  times,  and  doubtless  is  to  be  the  theme  of 
future  controversy;  for  the  various  notions  that  conspiracy, 
sabotage,  strikes,  boycotts,  co-operation  or  any  one  of  a  num- 
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ber  of  other  group  actions,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  for  the 
conquest  of  the  capitalist  state,  die  hard.  Perhaps  the  best 
expression  of  the  Socialist  attitude  on  this  matter  is  to  be  found 
in  Jules  Guesde's  address  before  the  Limoges  convention  of  the 
United  Socialist  Party  of  France  in  1906.  One  thought  ex- 
pressed therein  may  seem  somevi^hat  extreme — that  trade-union 
action  in  itself  is  not  even  economic  action.  Further  along, 
however,  Guesde  develops  this  thought  into  a  clearer  statement 
— that  trade-union  action  is  necessarily  reformistic  and  partial, 
and  that  real  achievement  on  the  economic  field  can  be  gained 
only  by  political  action. 

THE   MEANING   OF   POLITICAL   ACTION. 

BY   JULES    GUESDE. 

Political  action  is  necessarily  revolutionary.  It  does 
not  address  itself  to  the  employer,  but  to  the  state,  while 
industrial  action  addresses  itself  to  the  individual  employer 
or  to  associations  of  employers.  Industrial  action  does  not 
attack  the  employer  as  an  institution,  because  the  employer 
is  the  effect,  the  result  of  capitalist  property.  As  soon  as 
capitalist  property  will  have  disappeared,  the  employer  will 
disappear,  and  not  before.  It  is  in  the  Socialist  party — be- 
cause it  is  a  political  party — that  one  fights  against  the 
employer  class,  and  that  is  why  the  Socialist  party  is  truly 
an  economic  party,  tending  to  transform  social  and  political 
economy.  At  the  present  moment  words  have  their  impor- 
tance. And  I  should  like  to  urge  the  comrades  strongly 
never  to  allow  it  to  be  believed  that  trade-union  action  is 
economic  action.  No;  this  latter  action  is  taken  only  by  the 
political  organization  of  the  working  class.  It  is  the  party 
of  the  working  class  which  leads  it — that  is  to  say,  the  So- 
cialist party — because  property  is  a  social  institution  which 
cannot  be  transformed  except  by  the  exploited  class  making 
use  of  political  power  for  this  purpose.   .    .    . 

GRASPING  THE  MANUFACTORY  OF  LAWS. 

I  realize  that  the  direct  actionists  attempt  to  identify 
political  action  with  parliamentary  action.     No;   electoral 
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action  as  well  as  parliamentary  action  may  be  forms,  pieces, 
of  political  action.  They  are  not  political  action  as  a  whole, 
which  is  the  effort  to  seize  public  powers — the  government. 
Political  action  is  the  people  of  Paris  taking  possession  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  1871.  It  is  the  Parisian  workers  march- 
ing upon  the  national  assembly  in  1848.  ...  To  those 
who  go  about  claiming  that  political  action,  as  extolled  by 
the  party,  reduces  itself  to  the  production  of  public  officials, 
you  will  oppose  a  flat  denial.  Political  action  is,  moreover, 
not  the  production  of  laws.  It  is  the  grasping  by  the  work- 
ing class  of  the  manufactory  of  laws;  it  is  the  'political 
expropriation  of  the  employer  class,  which  alone  permits  its 
economic  expropriation.   .    .    . 

I  wish  that  some  one  would  explain  to  me  how  the 
breaking  of  street  lights,  the  disembowelling  of  soldiers,  the 
burning  of  factories,  can  constitute  a  means  of  transform- 
ing the  ownership  of  property.  .  .  ,  Supposing  that  the 
strikers  were  masters  of  the  streets  and  should  seize  the 
factories,  would  not  the  factories  still  remain  private  prop- 
erty? Instead  of  being  the  property  of  a  few  employers  or 
stockholders,  they  would  become  the  property  of  the  500  or 
the  5,000  workingmen  who  had  taken  them,  and  that  is  all. 
The  owners  of  the  property  will  have  changed;  the  system 
of  ownership  will  have  remained  the  same. 

REAL  REVOLUTIONISM. 

Ought  we  not  to  consider  it  necessary  to  say  that  to 
the  workers  over  and  over  again?  Ought  we  to  allow 
them  to  take  a  path  that  leads  nowhere?  .  .  .No;  the 
Socialists  could  not,  without  crime,  lend  themselves  to  such 
trickery.  It  is  our  imperative  duty  to  bring  back  the  work- 
ers to  reality,  to  remind  them  always  that  one  can  be  revo- 
lutionary only  if  one  attacks  the  government  and  the  state. 
Trade-union  action  moves  within  the  circle  of  capitalism 
without  breaking  through  it,  and  that  is  necessarily  re- 
formist, in  the  good  sense  of  the  word.  In  order  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  victims  of  capitalist  so- 
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ciety,  it  does  not  touch  the  system.  All  the  revolutionary 
wrangling  can  avail  nothing  against  this  fact.  Even  when 
a  strike  is  triumphant,  the  day  after  the  strike  the  wage 
earners  remain  wage  earners,  and  capitalist  exploitation 
continues.  It  is  a  necessity,  a  fatality,  which  trade-union 
action  suffers.* 

INADEQUACY  OF  "DIRECT  ACTION." 

The  same  subject,  applied  to  conditions  more  recent  and 
nearer  home,  was  handled  by  Mr.  Boudin  in  his  debate  with 
Tom  Mann  in  New  York  City,  on  December  14,  1913. 

BY   LOUIS    B.    BOUDIN. 

When  you  ask  me  why  do  I  expect  that  the  capitalist 
system  will  not  last  longer,  I  will  answer  you  this:  that 
the  capitalist  system  of  society  is  based  on  inherent  con- 
traditions  which  would  not  permit  it  to  last  long  because 
of  the  continual  increase  of  those  contraditions.  And  when 
you  ask  me  what  are  those  inherent  contradictions  of  the 
capitalist  system  I  will  tell  you  that  the  very  first  is 
the  attempt  to  govern  a  system  by  class  rule,  but  in  a  po- 
litical organization  which  is  supposed  to  be  organized  on  a 
democracy.  You  cannot  very  well  have  democracy  and  class 
rule — that  is,  have  part  of  the  people  in  the  state  use  the 
power  of  the  state. 

When  you  forget  about  the  state,  when  you  want  to  leave 
this  power  to  the  capitalist  class,  naturally  the  capitalist 
class  has  the  advantage  of  the  working  class,  and  then  it 
becomes  questionable  whether  or  not  the  capitalist  system 
is  doomed  to  be  overthrown  by  the  working  class — at  least, 
shortly.  Fortunately  we  are  not  going  to  permit  the  cap- 
italist class  to  exercise  all  the  political  power.  Comrade 
Mann  tells  you  to  permit  it;  let  them  keep  the  state,  we 
don't  want  it.  That  would  be  all  right  if  the  state  didn't 
want  us.    Unfortunately,  the  state  is  there,  and  if  we  don't 
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use  its  power  the  capitalist  class  uses  its  power  and  there  is 
no  getting  away  from  it. 

THE   TWO   ARMS   OF   LABOR. 

Comrade  Mann  alluded  to  the  simile  about  having  two 
arms  or  flying  with  two  wings.  It  directly  expresses  the 
situation.  Here  we  are  with  an  enemy  who  uses  all  the 
power  at  his  disposal.  He  has  two  arms.  The  shipping  fed- 
eration has  the  state  and  the  economic  power.  We  are  to 
match  our  strength  against  them.  Comrade  Mann  and  his 
new  school  come  around  and  say,  "Boys,  don't  use  your 
right  hand.  You  can  lick  him  with  your  left."  That  may 
be  so,  but  we  are  not  going  to  take  any  chances  on  that.  As 
long  as  we  can  use  both  hands  we  shall  use  them. 

Incidentally  the  use  of  the  right  hand,  political  power, 
has  an  enormous  advantage  over  the  use  of  the  left  hand, 
industrial  action,  in  that  when  we  want  to  use  our  left 
hand,  industrial  action,  the  working  class  must  start  out  by 
depriving  itself  of  all  the  comforts  of  life — food,  shelter  and 
such  luxuries  as  the  master  class  permit  them  occasionally 
to  enjoy.  You  know  what  a  strike  means.  You  know  that 
the  moment  a  strike  is  declared  there  are  calls  going  out 
to  the  world  that  the  strikers  are  starving.  And  they  are. 
The  minute  the  working  class  begins  to  use  its  left  hand  it 
begins  to  hurt  in  its  stomach.  But  the  working  class  can 
use  its  right  arm,  its  political  action,  without  starving.  In 
fact,  it  enjoys  the  holiday.  That's  the  difference  between 
voting  and  striking.  .    .    . 

"PLEASE   HELP    US,   LITTLE   BROTHER." 

Now  come  the  syndicalists.  Have  they  learned  the  les- 
son? They  know  they  have  to  fight,  but  they  have  learned 
the  lesson  in  a  small,  petty  way,  and  they  say :  "Yes,  in  the 
present  system  we  must  fight  for  every  advantage  we  can 
get,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  great  fight  for  the  abolition 
of  the  capitalist  system  we  will  do  it  by  folding  our  arms." 
Well,  don't  you  believe  it!    A  man  who  says  that  is  the  only 
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way  is  well  entitled  to  try  it.  And  I  say,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  whenever  the  syndicalists  have  tried 
their  only  way  they  in  the  end  came  crying  to  this  so-called 
political  action  and  said,  "Please  help  us,  little  brother,  we 
are  in  trouble." 

Even  in  the  great  transport  workers'  strike  in  England 
there  was  some  political  action.  And  even  in  the  great 
struggle  in  Lawrence  there  was  some  political  action.  And 
you  know  that  in  the  Paterson  strike  and  all  the  other 
strikes,  while  you  were  fighting  with  your  "only  way,"  or 
after  the  fight  in  your  "only  way"  had  gone  against  you, 
you  came  to  those  who  believed  in  political  action  and  asked 
them  to  help  you  out.  There  is  nothing  against  you  in  that. 
And  whenever  you  come  to  us  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
help  you.  In  fact,  we  come  with  our  help  before  we  are 
ever  asked. 

MUST    SEIZE    POLITICAL    POWER. 

But  it  seems  to  me  it  is  about  time  we  learned  the  les- 
son in  full,  not  only  in  part,  namely,  the  lesson  that  the 
working  class  must  act  as  a  unit.  It  must  organize.  Soli- 
darity is  its  only  weapon,  but  that  solidarity  must  be  used 
industrially,  economically  and  also  politically.  And  I  will 
go  further  and  say:  assuming  it  to  be  true  (as  it  is  not 
true)  that  you  cannot  gain  any  lasting  benefit  from  political 
action,  political  action  is  necessary  if  only  in  order  to  make 
industrial  action  possible.  Because  without  political  action 
you  can't  have  industrial  action.  We  in  this  country  know 
that  most  of  the  industrial  fights  of  the  working  class  have 
been  broken  down  not  only  by  the  military,  not  only  by  the 
police,  but  also  by  the  paper-carrying  guns  known  as  in- 
junctions, which  are  purely  political  in  their  nature  and  can 
be  abolished  only  in  a  political  way.    .    . 

You  know  what  these  petty  police  and  petty  judges 
mean.  You  know  what  it  means  to  have  a  mayor  in  some 
borough  of  Paterson.  When  the  superior  capitalist  power 
didn't  like  what  the  mayor  did  in  Haledon,  all  they  did  was 
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to  throw  him  into  jail.  The  only  way  to  get  even  the  petty 
police  and  judges  in  your  power  is  by  striking  at  the  source 
of  all  political  action,  namely,  by  getting  all  political  power, 
and  before  anything  else  the  central  political  power. 

THE  "FIRST  FIGHT"  NOT  IN  THE  SHOP. 

I  have  heard  before  the  phrase  that  the  first  fight  is 
in  the  shop.  The  first  fight  is  not  in  the  shop.  It  sounds 
plausible  that  the  first  thing  a  workman  does  is  to  say, 
"I  want  wages,"  and  the  employer  says,  "How  much?  I  will 
give  you  fifty  cents  a  day,"  and  the  workman  says,  "No,  I 
want  a  dollar  a  day."  But  is  that  really  the  first  fight? 
Isn't  it  really  that  before  the  man  went  into  the  factory 
there  was  a  state  which  declared  that  that  shop  belongs  to 
Mr.  Jones  and  that  Jones  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  pleases 
and  that  the  state  is  ready  to  back  him  up?  Ownership  is 
a  purely  political  question.  It  may  need  economic  action  to 
solve  it.  That  is  a  different  proposition.  But  it  is  a  purely 
political  problem. 

In  other  words,  when  Comrade  Mann  told  you  "In  the 
beginning  there  was  economics,"  he  was  mistaken.  In  the 
beginning  there  was  the  state.  The  syndicalists  imagine 
that  the  state  is  something  that  grew  up  yesterday  with 
the  capitalist  system,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
state  is  nothing  but  organized  society,  and  no  matter  how 
far  you  go  and  where  you  go  you  will  have  an  organized 
society,  unless  you  become  savages  again.   .    .    . 

There  has  been  a  state  for  thousands  of  years.  But 
there  has  been  an  economic  problem  for  all  those  years  and 
the  state  has  done  nothing  for  the  working  class.  There 
has  also  been  economic  action.  If  by  "economic  action"  we 
mean  functioning,  there  has  always  been  functioning,  and 
the  question  only  was :  who  benefited  by  this  economic  func- 
tioning? And  in  this  respect  the  state  has  played  a  very 
important  role  during  all  the  thousands  of  years  it  has  ex- 
isted. Ever  since  there  has  been  such  a  thing  as  private 
property  there  has  been  a  state,  controlled  by  the  ruling 
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class,  and  that  ruling  class  saw  to  it  that  the  working  class 
was  functioning  for  its  benefit.  We  have  had  enough  of 
functioning.  What  we  want  is  to  get  the  benefit  of  func- 
tioning, and  in  order  to  do  that  we  must  get  rid  of  the 
capitalist  state.* 

THE  ACTION  OF  THE  MASS. 

The  extreme  emphasis  put  upon  so-called  "direct  action" 
by  g;roups  both  within  and  without  the  Socialist  party  is  due 
to  a  momentary  revival  of  anarchist  thought  and  sentiment. 
There  is,  however,  a  more  moderate  view,  which,  while  holding 
to  Socialist  principles,  yet  insists  that  new  conditions  in  the 
industrial  world  have  made  necessary  new  party  tactics.  The 
ablest  exponent  of  this  view  is  no  doubt  Anton  Pannekoek, 
whose  controversy  with  Karl  Kautsky,  in  Die  Neue  Zeit,  in 
1912,  attracted  attention  throughout  the  Socialist  world.  The 
controversy  began  with  a  series  of  articles  on  "The  Action  of 
the  Mass,"  published  by  Kautsky  in  his  journal  in  the  fall  of 
1911.  These  articles  were  replied  to  by  Pannekoek,  and  a  re- 
joinder was  then  made  by  Kautsky.  The  articles  were  trans- 
lated by  Richard  Perin  and  published  by  him  in  The  Neiv  York 
Call — the  opening  ones  by  Kautsky  in  the  issues  of  January  14, 
21  and  28,  1912,  the  Pannekoek  replies  in  issues  of  August  and 
September  of  the  same  year  and  the  Kautsky  rejoinders  in  the 
issues  of  September  15,  22  and  29. 

The  arguments  coyer  the  whole  question  of  revolutionary 
tactics  for  the  conquest  of  the  capitalist  state.  Pannekoek  as- 
serts the  development  of  a  revolutionary  instinct  in  the  mass, 
the  failure  of  parliamentism  to  accomplish  other  than  question- 
able benefits  for  the  workers,  and  argue  for  the  adoption  of 
new  tactics  in  which  less  dependence  is  put  upon  parliamentary 
action  and  more  upon  the  direct  action  of  the  mass.  He  de- 
mands, for  instance,  that  the  party  executive  organize  a  series 
of  mass  strikes,  to  follow  closely  one  after  one,  through  which 
the  revolutionary  fervor  of  the  workers  will  be  constantly  aug- 
mented and  by  which  the  power  of  the  state  will  be  gradually 
weakened. 

The  reply  of  Kautsky  reviews  these  assertions  and  demands 
in  detail  and  concludes  with  a  justification  of  the  historic  tac- 
tics of  the  party.  The  article  which  begins  on  the  following  page 
is  the  final  one  of  the  series. 


*The  New  York  Call,  December  21,  1913. 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  POLITICAL  POWER. 

BY  KARL  KAUTSKY. 
1.     The  Destruction  of  the  State. 

Whatever  Pannekoek  may  mean  by  his  constantly  in- 
creasing mass  action,  he  apparently  expects  it  to  replace  and 
surpass  our  former  tactics  of  enlightenment,  of  organiza- 
tion, of  political  and  economic  activity. 

"Like  former  political  and  labor  union  battles,"  he  says, 
"they  increase  the  power  of  the  proletariat,  but  in  a  much 
broader,  more  forceful  and  fundamental  manner." 

But  what  is  the  aim  of  this  action?  No  matter  how 
highly  Pannekoek  may  estimate  the  results  of  mass  action 
upon  proletarian  education  and  organization  (in  his  sense), 
actions  will  never  enlist  the  masses  if  they  are  nothing  but 
mere  exercises  in  higher  proletarian  morale.  An  action 
must  have  a  comprehensive  aim. 

Agreeing  with  our  former  policy,  Pannekoek  also  des- 
ignates as  the  highest  aim  of  proletarian  action  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  state. 

But  he  knows  how  to  find  a  hair  in  this  soup,  too.  He 
maintains : 

"The  struggle  of  the  proletariat  is  not  simply  a  strug- 
gle against  the  bourgeoisie  for  the  power  of  the  state  as 
objective,  but  a  struggle  against  the  power  of  the  state." 

WOULD   BOTH    POSSESS  AND   DESTROY   THE   STATE. 

That  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  mere  talmudistic 
hairsplitting.     But  further  on  he  says: 

"The  essence  of  this  revolution  is  the  destruction  and 
dissolution  of  the  powers  of  the  state  by  means  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  proletariat." 

And  later: 

"The  struggle  ceases  only  when  the  final  result  is  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  organization  of  the  state.  The 
superiority   of   the   organization   of   the   majority    is   then 
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proved  by  the  fact  that  it  has  destroyed  the  organization 
of  the  ruling  minority." 

Formerly  the  distinction  between  Socialist  and  anarch- 
ist lay  in  the  fact  that  the  former  wished  to  acquire  the 
power  of  the  state,  while  the  latter  wished  to  destroy  it. 
Pannekoek  wants  to  do  both.  Once  more,  unfortunately, 
any  clear  explanation  is  lacking.  He  is  so  explicit  when 
it  is  a  question  of  proving  the  necessity  of  his  new  tactics ; 
so  brief  and  obscure — a  new  Heraclitus — when  it  is  a 
matter  of  setting  forth  the  nature  and  aim  of  the  new 
tactics. 

WHAT  IS  THE  "POWER  OF  THE  STATE"? 

He  gives  us  the  pains  of  wracking  our  brains  over 
what  he  may  really  have  meant.  And  that  is  hard  enough, 
because  he  has  nowhere  stated  plainly  what  he  really  means 
by  the  power  of  the  state. 

In  one  place  he  says: 

"The  organization  of  the  ruling  class  constitutes  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  state.  It  comes  to  light  as  the  entire 
army  of  officials  who,  scattered  everywhere  as  authorities 
among  the  masses  of  the  people,  are  guided  in  a  definite 
course  from  the  central  seat  of  government.  The  unity  of 
will  proceeding  from  the  center  forms  the  inner  force  and 
the  essence  of  this  organization." 

What  part  of  the  organization  so  described  does  Pan- 
nekoek wish  to  destroy?  Centralism?  Even  a  federated 
republic  is  a  state  and  possesses  the  power  of  a  state.  Shall 
we  strive  for  the  dissolution  of  the  state  into  independent 
municipalities? 

CENTRALIZATION  FAVORED  BY  MARX. 

In  1850  the  central  committee  of  the  Communist  League 
(that  practically  means  Marx  and  Engels)  declared  of  the 
revolution  which  they  at  that  time  expected: 

"Democrats  will  either  work  directly  for  the  federated 
republic,  or  at  least,  if  they  cannot  bring  about  a  single  and 
indivisible  republic,  will  seek  to  cripple  the  central  govern- 
ment by  the  greatest  possible  autonomy  and  independence 
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of  the  municipalities  and  provinces.  In  view  of  this  plan 
the  workers  must  work,  not  only  for  the  one  and  indivisible 
German  republic  [at  that  time  Austria  and  Germany  were 
included  therein — Kautsky],  but  also  in  that  republic  for 
the  most  absolute  centralization  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  state  authorities."  ("Enthullungen  uber  den  Kom- 
munisten-prozess"  in  Cologne,  1885,  page  81.) 

If  Pannekoek  is  of  the  same  opinion  what  does  he  mean 
by  the  "complete  destruction  of  the  organization  of  the 
state" ? 

DEMOCRATIZATION,    NOT    DESTRUCTION,    OF    GOVERNMENT. 

Does  he  perhaps  wish  to  abolish  the  governmental  func- 
tions of  officials?  But  we  cannot  dispense  with  officials  in 
party  and  labor  union,  to  say  nothing  of  the  governmental 
administration.  Nor  does  our  program  demand  the  aboli- 
tion of  government  officials,  but  the  election  of  the  authori- 
ties by  the  people.  And  this  demand  can  only  relate  to  the 
election  of  the  higher  officials.  A  popular  election  cannot  be 
held  to  name  every  clerk. 

We  must  certainly  strive  for  a  different  utilization  than 
the  present  one  of  the  officialdom  of  the  state.  But  we  shall 
hardly  reduce  their  number  and  social  importance,  at  least 
within  the  confines  of  present  society.  In  our  present  dis- 
cussion we  are  not  dealing  with  the  question  how  the  ad- 
ministrative apparatus  of  the  "future  state"  will  be  con- 
stituted, but  whether  our  political  struggle  dissolves  the 
power  of  the  state  before  we  have  acquired  it. 

WHAT    OFFICIALS    WOULD    BE    ABOLISHED? 

Which  of  the  ministries  with  its  officials  could  be  abol- 
ished? The  Ministry  of  Public  Education?  Assuredly  not. 
We  demand  still  more  schools  and  teachers  than  does  the 
present  state,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  transform  the  schools 
into  private  schools.  We  only  wish  to  do  away  with  the  de- 
pendence of  the  schools  upon  the  church  and  upon  the  pres- 
ent ruling  class — but  that  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  mak- 
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ing  legislation  and  government  serviceable  to  the  prole- 
tariat. 

Or  the  Ministry  of  Justice?  We  must  w^ork  to  put  an 
end  to  the  present  class  "justice,"  but  not  to  put  an  end  to 
justice.  Civil  trials  will  not  be  abolished  by  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  proletariat,  nor  will  ordinary  crime  cease  as  long 
as  capitalism  exists  and  its  effects  are  still  noticeable. 

NEED    OF    TAX    GATHERERS    AND    POLICE    OFFICIALS. 

But  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  then?  No?  We  cannot 
abolish  taxes.  On  the  contrary.  The  stronger  the  prole- 
tariat the  more  social  reforms  are  required  which  demand 
money,  and  hence  taxes.  Our  aim  is  not  the  abolition  of  tax- 
ation, but  a  change  in  the  method  of  its  imposition,  the  tax- 
ing of  the  rich  to  the  extreme  limit.  This  will  become  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  the  expropriation  from  the 
expropriators.  Therefore  we  cannot  dispense  with  tax  of- 
ficials. 

And  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  the  police?  No;  their 
abolishment  is  not  included  in  our  purposes,  but  only  the 
alteration  of  their  functions.  We  certainly  want  no  more 
of  political  and  morals  police.  But  we  do  want  many  more 
sanitary  police,  police  of  the  domicile,  police  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  food  adulterators,  for  the  inspection  of  factories,  for 
executing  workers'  protective  laws,  police  against  the  rich, 
instead  of  against  the  poor. 

EVEN  WAR  OFFICIALS  NECESSARY. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  Ministry  of  War. 
Now,  do  we  not  demand  the  militia  system?  How  is  that 
possible  without  officials  to  care  for  its  armament,  without 
a  general  staff,  without  instructors  for  privates  and  officers? 

No!  None  of  the  present  ministries  will  be  abolished 
by  our  political  struggle  against  the  government.  If  there 
are  certain  of  the  present  functions  of  government  which 
we  wish  to  abolish,  still  there  are  many  others  which  we  wish 
to  add  to  those  now  in  existence.    I  repeat,  in  order  to  avoid 
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misunderstanding:  the  question  here  is  not  of  the  constitu- 
ting of  the  future  state  by  Socialism  victorious,  but  of  that 
of  the  present  state  through  our  opposition. 

2.    Power  of  the  State  and  Mass  Strike. 

If  Pannekoek  believes  that  the  class  struggle  in  advanc- 
ing will  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  state,  he 
cannot  arrive  at  that  conclusion  through  a  study  of  the  con- 
crete conditions  and  of  the  actual  state,  but,  here  as  well, 
through  mere  speculations  over  abstractions.  He  reduces 
the  entire  political  activity  of  the  proletariat  to  the  mass 
strike — a  period  of  chronic  mass  strikes.  A  mass  strike  can 
be  victorious  only  by  crippling  the  organization  of  the  state, 
by  disorganizing  the  state's  source  of  power.  From  this  ap- 
parently follows  the  logical  conclusion  that  the  period  of 
chronic  mass  strikes  can  find  an  end  only  in  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  power  of  the  state. 

THE  MASS  STRIKE  MERELY  AN   INCIDENT. 

Pannekoek  begins  by  saying  that  in  future  struggles 
the  power  of  the  state  will  first  shatter  the  proletarian  or- 
ganizations. Then  the  embittered  proletariat  is  to  destroy 
by  its  mass  actions  the  power  of  the  state,  and  in  this  man- 
ner, by  the  destruction  of  all  organization  on  either  side,  the 
Socialistic  organization  will  be  built  up. 

Pannekoek  forgets  that,  even  in  the  future,  mass  strikes 
can  be  only  episodes  of  the  proletarian  class  struggle,  never 
the  essential  feature.  It  is  true  that  a  mass  strike  can  bring 
victory  only  by  crippling  the  state's  source  of  power;  but 
this  crippling  can  be  only  a  transient  phenomenon,  precisely 
like  the  mass  strike  itself.  Its  objective  cannot  be  to  de- 
stroy the  power  of  the  state,  but  only  to  force  a  govern- 
ment to  yield  on  some  definite  question,  or  to  replace  a 
government  inimical  to  the  proletariat  by  one  favorable 
to  it. 

3.     Government   and   Parliament. 

Pannekoek's  expectation  that  the  proletarian  class 
struggle  will  destroy  the  power  of  the  state  would  be  false, 
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even  if  with  him  we  make  the  government's  source  of  power 
simply  the  equivalent  of  the  power  of  the  state. 

But  the  government's  source  of  power  is  no  more  the 
government  than  the  hands  are  the  head;  and  the  govern- 
ment itself  is  not  the  power  of  the  state,  but  merely  a  por- 
tion thereof. 

Even  Montesquieu  knew  that  the  functions  of  the  state 
are  of  a  three-fold  nature  and  are  divided  into  three  forces — 
the  legislative,  the  executive  and  the  judicial.  According  to 
him  freedom  rests  upon  the  equality  of  these  three  forces  in 
the  state. 

In  reality  such  equality  can  be  found  nowhere.  Every- 
where one  of  the  three  forces  dominates  the  other  two;  in 
most  states  the  government ;  in  the  United  States  the  courts ; 
in  England  the  legislative  body. 

THE   SHIFTING   OF   POWER. 

The  mutual  relationship  between  these  three  forces  and 
their  power  in  the  state  depends  upon  the  interests  and  pow- 
ers of  individual  classes.  No  one  of  these  forces  is  accessible 
to  an  equal  degree  for  every  class.  Each  class  seeks  to 
strengthen  that  one  of  them  by  which  it  believes  its  class 
interests  will  be  best  preserved;  that  which  is  most  easily 
accessible  to  it  or  least  accessible  to  its  opponents. 

So  long  as  the  bourgeoisie  saw  in  the  legislative  body 
that  force  which  was  the  most  easily  accessible  to  it,  it  en- 
deavored to  increase  that  body's  share  in  the  power  of  the 
state  at  the  expense  of  the  executive  and  the  judicial.  Today 
it  fears  the  intrusion  of  the  proletariat  into  the  legislative 
branch,  and  so  it  favors  the  encroachments  of  the  executive, 
if  these  are  not  too  shamelessly  bold  or  stupid;  or,  where 
the  executive  power  is  weak,  as  in  the  United  States,  it  flies 
to  the  support  of  the  courts. 

LEGISLATIVE    BODY    MUST    BE    SUPREME. 

The  proletariat  has  every  reason  to  oppose  this ;  accord- 
ingly it  must  endeavor  to  make  the  legislative  body  the  mas- 
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ter  of  the  executive  as  also  of  the  courts,  at  the  same  time 
striving  to  facilitate  the  access  of  its  representatives  to  the 
legislative  bodies  and  to  abolish  those  legislative  bodies  from 
which  it  is  excluded  (upper  houses,  houses  of  lords,  sen- 
ates). 

That,  and  not  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  state, 
is  the  political  task  of  the  proletariat.  There  may,  indeed, 
be  found  in  the  path  of  its  accomplishment  temporary  diffi- 
culties which  can  be  overcome  only  by  mass  actions,  in  which 
a  government  inimical  to  the  proletariat  will  be  checkmated. 
But  this  can  never  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the 
state,  but  only  to  a  shifting  of  the  conditions  of  power  within 
the  state. 

4.     The   Downfall   of   Parliamentism. 

That  is  certainly  not  Pannekoek's  opinion,  for  he  counts 
upon  the  increasing  powerlessness  of  parliament.  Here  we 
strike  the  second  root  of  his  conception ;  the  conquest  of  the 
power  of  the  state  is  synonymous  with  its  destruction.  The 
first  root  we  found  in  the  opinion  that,  in  place  of  the  meth- 
ods of  fighting  in  use  up  to  this  time,  there  will  come  an  era 
of  chronic  mass  strikes. 

Since  the  idea  of  the  increasing  powerlessness  of  par- 
liament and  of  the  downfall  of  parliamentism  are  taking  a 
large  place  in  our  party  discussions  today,  it  will  be  treated 
of  exhaustively  here. 

The  phenomena  upon  which  this  idea  rests  are  appar- 
ent, and  nothing  is  easier  than  to  verify  them.  The  legis- 
lative accomplishments  of  parliament  become  ever  more 
pitiful,  their  importance,  as  contrasted  with  the  executive 
power,  ever  slighter.  That  no  one  can  deny.  Many  com- 
rades conclude  from  this  that  we  need  concern  ourselves 
less  and  less  with  parliaments  and  should  lay  ever  greater 
stress  upon  the  extra-parliamentarian  action  of  the  mass. 
Parliamentism  constantly  becomes  the  proletariat's  strug- 
gle for  emancipation. 

Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  this  conclusion. 
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THE  CAUSE  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  DECAY. 

What  is  the  cause,  then,  of  the  so-called  decay  of  par- 
liamentism?  If  parliaments  constantly  become  weaker 
in  the  legislative  sense,  that  is  not  caused  by  the  fact  that 
their  mechanism  becomes  ever  less  suitable  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  great  legislative  acts,  but  by  the  fact  that 
the  bourgeois  parties  constituting  the  majority  today 
have  lost  interest  in  such  accomplishments.  Their  revo- 
lutionary era  has  long  since  passed.  They  have  molded 
the  state  to  conform  to  their  needs.  Indeed,  the  bourgeois 
majority  disintegrates  into  very  diverse  groups  with  very 
diverse  and  antagonistic  interests,  and  these  groups  are 
consequently  fighting  each  other. 

But  none  of  them  has  any  longer  political  aims  which 
are  great,  new  and  comprehensive.  Their  antagonisms 
of  interest  can  only  be  of  importance  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  preventing  some  great  innovation  from  which  one 
of  the  ruling  cliques  hopes  to  profit.  But  the  antagonisms 
within  the  ruling  classes  nowhere  form  any  longer  a  driv- 
ing force  of  energetic  progress  toward  great  innovations. 
Such  a  driving  force  is  only  possessed  today  in  parlia- 
ments, as  in  society,  by  the  proletariat.  This  situation  is 
mirrored  in  the  parliaments;  for  parliamentism  is  only  a 
reflection  of  the  temporary  conditions  of  the  interests 
and  powers  of  modern  society.  It  is  not  parliamentism 
which  fails  as  a  mechanism,  but  the  bourgeois  majority 
which  lays  ever  greater  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  proper 
functioning.  Make  a  change  in  the  majority,  and  the 
mechanism  will  run  smoothly  again. 

BOURGEOISIE  STRIVES  FOR  GREATER  EXECUTIVE  POWER. 
But  it  is  also  the  bourgeois  majority  which  brings  it 
about  that,  as  against  parliament,  the  executive  gains  in 
power  and  importance.  In  spite  of  all  obstacles  standing 
in  the  way  of  the  penetration  into  parliament  of  proleta- 
rian representatives,  they  can  no  longer  be  excluded,  and 
everywhere  they  are  pressing  constantly  forward.  The 
executive  powers,  on  the  contrary,  are  everywhere  in  the 
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hands  of  the  ruling  class.  "Socialist"  ministers  have  in 
some  places  been  admitted  into  governments,  but  not  as 
champions  of  the  proletariat — rather  as  wage  vi^orkers 
for  the  bourgeoisie,  who  can  at  any  time  dismiss  them 
when  they  do  not  meet  the  expectations  of  their  employers. 
It  seems  less  easy  today  for  the  proletariat  to  pene- 
trate of  their  own  force  into  the  executive  branch  than 
into  parliament.  And  therefore  the  bourgeoisie,  as  a  rule, 
makes  no  attempt  to  strengthen  the  power  of  parliament 
as  against  the  executive. 

SOME   MINOR   ANTAGONISMS. 

True,  there  may  still  be  antagonisms  between  bour- 
geois parties  and  an  executive;  for  no  executive  is  able 
at  all  times  to  satisfy  the  opposed  interests  of  different 
possessing  groups,  or  to  create  well-paying  offices  for  all 
the  aspirants  of  all  parties.  But  no  antagonism  between 
an  executive  and  a  bourgeois  parliamentary  party  is  any 
longer  so  intense  that  such  party  will  wage  an  energetic 
fight  for  the  strengthening  of  parliament  as  against  the 
executive. 

But  does  that  mean  that  the  proletariat  from  now 
on  should  disdainfully  and  contemptuously  turn  away 
from  parliaments,  in  order  to  seek  their  goal  through 
mass  actions? 

5.     Direct  Action. 

Pannekoek  appears  to  approve  of  that.  He  points  to 
the  evils  of  modern  capitalism: 

"Taxes,  increased  cost  of  living,  the  danger  of  war, 
all  make  necessary  an  embittered  defense.  But  these 
things  have  their  origin  only  partially  in  parliamentary 
acts,  and  can,  therefore,  be  combated  in  parliaments  to  a 
limited  degree  only.  The  masses  themselves  must  enter 
the  field,  make  themselves  felt  in  a  direct  manner  and 
put  pressure  upon  the  ruling  class.  With  this  necessity 
is  combined  the  ability,  by  reason  of  the  increasing  power 
of  the  proletariat.  Between  the  importance  of  parlia- 
ments, as  well  as  of  our  representatives  in  parliaments. 
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to  combat  these  phenomena,  and  the  increasing  con- 
sciousness of  power  of  the  working  class  there  exists  an 
ever  greater  contradiction.  And  hence  mass  actions  are 
natural  consequences  of  the  imperialistic  development 
of  modern  capitalism  and  constitute  to  an  ever  increasing 
degree  the  form  of  the  struggle  against  it." 

DIRECT    ACTION    AS    A    PRESSURE    UPON    PARLIAMENT. 

But  that  appears  to  be  a  plea  for  direct  action  on  the 
ground  that  parliaments  and  our  parliamentary  fractions 
show  themselves  to  be  powerless.  "Extra  parliamentary- 
political  activity,"  as  Pannekoek  calls  it  elsewhere,  is  at  once 
demanded  in  amazing  fashion,  and  with  a  reference  to  the 
fact  that  only  a  portion  of  the  evils  of  modern  capi- 
talism have  their  origin  in  parliamentary  decrees  or  can 
be  cured  by  them.  But  the  purpose  of  direct  ac- 
tion is  to  cause  the  repeal  of  or  to  force  par- 
liamentary decrees.  The  evils  of  capitalism  which 
cannot  be  cured  by  political  action  are  partly  such  as 
cannot  be  cured  either  by  any  "pressure  upon  the  ruling 
class,"  for  instance,  crop  failures,  technical  advances 
in  the  production  of  gold,  etc.  Others  can  be  cured  by 
non-political  action,  for  instance,  low  wages.  Direct  wage 
struggles  with  the  employers  have,  however,  never  been 
called  "direct  action";  they  in  no  way  constitute  new 
tactics  peculiar  to  the  era  of  imperialism. 

And  so  there  remains  as  the  cause  of  the  new  tactics 
the  increasing  contradiction  between  "the  growing  power 
of  the  proletariat"  and  the  "powerlessness  of  parliaments 
and  our  parliamentary  fractions"  to  combat  the  evils  of 
capitalism. 

PARLIAMENTS  NOT  POWERLESS,  BUT  UNWILLING. 

But  in  reality  the  present  majorities  in  parliaments 
are  not  powerless,  but  unwilling  to  go  to  the  root  of  these 
evils.  Our  parliamentary  fractions  are  the  only  ones 
willing  to  do  so.     It  is  true  that  Pannekoek  asserts  them 
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to   be   impotent,   and   he   apparently   supposes   that   they 
must  remain  impotent. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  gross  inconsistency  here ;  the  work- 
ing class  is  becoming  ever  more  powerful  and  their  par- 
liamentary representatives  ever  more  powerless.  The  end 
must  be  the  replacement  of  the  parliamentary  struggle 
by  direct  mass  action,  which  alone  promises  tangible  re- 
sults. Pannekoek  does  not  express  himself  clearly  on  this 
point,  but  that  seems  to  be  his  idea,  for  he  speaks  "of 
the  historic  significance  of  the  parliamentary  method 
of  fighting  during  the  time  when  the  proletariat,  still 
weak,  began  to  rise  up."  From  this  the  conclusion  may 
properly  be  drawn  that  Pannekoek  believes  this  method 
to  be  no  longer  suitable  when  the  proletariat  is  strong;  to- 
day it  is  of  merely  "historic   significance." 

A    CONTRADICTION    IN   APPEARANCE,    BUT    NOT    IN   FACT. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  between  impotence  (or  in- 
creasing impotence,  perhaps),  of  Socialist  parliamentary 
fractions  and  the  increasing  power  of  the  proletariat  there 
is  a  tremendous  contradiction — but  fortunately  it  has 
no  existence  in  fact.  The  power  of  the  proletariat  in  par- 
liamevi^  and  its  power  outside  of  parliament  stand  in  the 
closest  mutual  relation;  they  can  at  the  most  temporarily 
but  not  permanently,  proceed  in  opposite  directions.  Each 
side  strengthens  the  other. 

Pannekoek  supposes  that  mass  actions  of  the  pro- 
letariat exert  an  ever  greater  pressure  upon  the  ruling 
class  and  so  more  than  compensate  for  the  growing  im- 
potence of  the  parliamentary  fractions.  How  can  that 
be  done  when  it  is  a  question  of  phenomena  determined 
by  parliamentary  decrees?  By  the  forcing  of  parliamen- 
tary decrees.  The  mass  action — or  say  the  mass  strike — 
exerts  such  a  pressure  upon  the  bourgeois  majority  in 
parliament  that  it  feels  impelled  to  reach  a  decision  in 
the  interest  of  the  proletariat.  Thus,  according  to  Pan- 
nekoek, we  must  imagine  the  power  of  the  proletariat  in- 
creasing through  mass  actions. 
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THE   FUNCTION   OF   SOCIALIST   REPRESENTATION. 

But  what  part  does  the  Socialist  parliamentary  frac- 
tion play  in  this?  The  part  of  impotent  spectator?  What 
the  bourgeois  majority  accepts,  due  to  the  mass  strike,  is 
something  which  has  been  most  energetically  fought  for  by 
the  Socialist  fraction.  The  victory  of  the  mass  action  is 
their  victory,  too.  The  masses  cannot  increase  their 
political  power  without  a  simultaneous  increase  of  the 
power  of  their  representatives  in  parliament. 

We  can  speak  of  the  impotence  of  the  Socialist  fraction 
in  parliament  only  in  those  places  where  the  mass  action 
of  the  proletariat  is  also  powerless.  It  is  foolish  to  rep- 
resent mass  action  as  progressing  irresistibly  and  the 
parliamentary  fraction  as  completely  helpless. 

But  if  mass  actions  are  capable  of  lending  increased 
power  to  the  Socialist  parliamentary  fraction,  the  reverse 
is  also  true.  Look  at  England,  where  the  influence  upon 
parliament  has  been  momentarily  increased  to  the  high- 
est degree  by  mass  actions,  and  where  we  can  best  study 
the  nature  of  modern  mass  actions,  far  better  than  in 
Russia  of  the  revolutionary  period,  with  its  conditions 
so  different  from  those  of  western  Europe,  its  lack  of 
any  proletarian  mass  organization,  any  freedom  of  coali- 
tion, of  assemblage,  of  press,  etc. 

A  LESSON  FROM   ENGLAND. 

Let  us  consider,  for  instance,  the  last  coal  miners' 
strike  in  England.  By  their  mass  movement  the  coal 
miners  forced  the  Liberal  majority  in  parliament  and  its 
government  to  meet  them  half  way  by  a  legislative  act. 
If,  upon  closer  inspection,  this  proves  highly  unsatisfac- 
tory, the  blame  therefor  lies  chiefly  with  the  unhappy 
condition  of  the  Labor  party.  Had  the  workers'  repre- 
sentation in  the  lower  house  been  more  numerous,  better 
disciplined  and  more  stubborn  in  their  attitude  toward  the 
Liberals,  the  workers  would  have  obtained  more. 

Hence  not  the  strength  of  the  mass  action  alone  de- 
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termined  the  parliamentary  decree,  but  also  the  strength 
of  the  Socialist  parliamentary  fraction.  The  coal  miners 
would  have  obtained  better  results  if  the  English  work- 
ers had  placed  more  value  upon  independent  representa- 
tion in  parliament. 

BENEFITS   FROM    SOCIALIST    REPRESENTATION. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  representation  up  to  this 
time,  incomplete  as  it  is,  has  had  very  favorable  reactions 
upon  the  strength  of  the  proletarian  masses.  The  latter 
are  by  no  means  of  such  simple  and  homogeneous  compo- 
sition as  apparently  is  supposed  by  Pannekoek.  They  are 
composed  of  workers  of  the  most  diverse  callings  with 
the  most  diverse  conditions  of  work  and  life,  and  very 
diverse  interests.  The  labor  unions  have  a  special  ten- 
dency to  force  these  differences  into  the  foreground  and 
to  make  little  of  the  common  interests. 

The  organization  of  a  special  Labor  party,  which  finds 
its  most  obvious  expression  in  a  Socialist  parliamentary 
fraction,  works,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
it  develops  in  the  masses  the  consciousness  of  their  com- 
mon class  interests,  and  to  a  greater  extent  when  the 
parlimentary  fraction  is  energetic  and  independent  in  its 
parliamentary  activities  and  thus  wins  the  interest  of  the 
population.  Theoretic  discussions  on  class  consciousness 
are  read  only  by  a  small  minority.  The  object  lessons 
of  parliamentary  practice  have  an  influence  upon  the  en- 
tire population.  Even  when  the  Socialist  fraction  has 
so  little  power  that  it  is  unable  to  alter  in  the  least  the 
character  of  legislation  and  administration,  it  develops 
a  great  practical  influence  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it 
awakens  in  the  most  diverse  layers  of  the  proletariat  the 
consciousness  of  their  community  of  interests,  and  hence 
makes  possible  for  the  first  time  a  common  mass  action. 
Without  parliamentary  representation  no  common  mass 
action  of  all  proletarian  layers  is  possible  in  countries 
of  extensively  developed  trade-union  organizations. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  COMMUNITY  OF  INTERESTS. 

Trade-union  separatism  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
serious  weaknesses  of  the  English  working  class  move- 
ment. The  movement  is  beginning  to  overcome  this  fault. 
The  trade-unions  are  beginning  to  consolidate  into  great 
industrial  unions,  as  in  Germany,  and,  moreover,  organized 
and  unorganized,  skilled  and  unskilled,  are  beginning  to 
co-operate  in  common  actions — all  this  only  since  the 
birth  of  a  special  Labor  party.  And,  therefore  this  latter, 
in  spite  of  its  defects  and  wrong-headedness,  must  be 
hailed  with  joy,  not  as  a  complete  creation,  but  as  the  only 
means  to  combine  the  proletarian  masses,  who  in  their 
common  action  will  finally  learn  how  to  react  upon  their 
parliamentary  representation  and  to  make  it  more  ef- 
fective— truly,  a  lengthy  process  under  the  English 
method,  in  which  the  cost  of  tuition  is  high;  but  the 
methods  of  every  country  are  historical  results  and  can- 
not be  altered  at  will.  We  go  further  when  we  try  to 
understand  them  than  when  we  turn  up  our  noses  at 
them. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  the  most  intimate  inter- 
action between  the  action  of  the  proletariat  outside  and 
the  action  of  the  proletariat  inside  parliament;  each  ad- 
vances the  .other,  each  grows  with  the  other,  and  it  is 
foolish  to  assert  that  upon  one  field  impotence  increases 
— on  the  other,  power. 

6.     Parliamentarian   and   Other   Cretinism. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  growing  impotence 
of  Socialist  parliamentary  fractions  unless  they  are  com- 
pletely isolated,  have  lost  all  relationship  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  proletariat  as  a  whole,  have  turned  their 
entire  interest  solely  to  parliamentism — in  short,  have 
degenerated  into  that  narrow-mindedness  which  Marx 
called  parliamentary  cretinism.  The  isolated  parliament- 
ism of  Socialist  fractions  is  condemned  as  increasing  im- 
potence in  view  of  the  increasing  unwillingness  of  bour- 
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geois  majorities  and  executives  to  make  to  the  proletariat 
even  the  most  indispensable  concessions. 

The  same  also  holds  true  today  of  every  other  isola- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  w^hole  proletarian  movement  from 
the  other  parts.  Against  the  ever  closer  organization  of 
the  capitalists  the  trade-unions  in  the  more  important 
industrial  branches  no  longer  gain  success  by  isolated 
action. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  co-operative  movement,  in 
order  to  defend  itself  against  its  ever  more  numerous 
enemies,  needs  the  support  of  party  and  union. 

New  problems,  moreover,  are  constantly  arising  for 
the  class-conscious  proletariat — problems  which  for  their 
solution  require  the  co-operation  of  the  most  diverse  of 
its  factors.  We  need  mention  only  the  young  people's  move- 
ment. 

The  forces  of  the  enemy  are  growing;  their  empire 
is  rising  through  the  increase  of  exploitation.  Their 
organization  becomes  constantly  more  compact,  due  to 
the  growing  centralization  of  capital.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  means  also  the  constantly  increasing  consolidation 
of  the  proletariat  into  organization  and  in  mass  actions. 
One  of  the  most  important  forms  of  this  consolidation  is 
the  combination  of  parliamentarian  and  labor  union  ac- 
tion, as  shown  to  us  recently  in  England  by  some  very 
significant  practical  cases. 

We  need  expect  no  increasing  loss  of  significance 
either  for  labor  union  or  Socialist  parliamentary  fractions, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  mighty  increase  in  their  problems 
and  their  struggles,  and  hence  in  their  significance  also. 
The  individual  results  of  these  struggles  cannot  be  fore- 
cast; their  result  as  a  whole  must  be  an  increase  in  the 
power  of  the  working  class,  hence  also  in  the  power  of 
labor  unions  and  parliamentary  fractions. 

NO   REASON  FOR  NEW   TACTICS. 

And  the  final  aim  of  our  political  struggle  must  re- 
main the  same  as  it  formerly  was:  the  conquest  of  the 
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power  of  the  state  by  acquiring  a  majority  in  parliament 
and  by  the  elevation  of  parliament  to  the  supreme  place 
in  the  government.  But  not  the  destruction  of  the  power 
of  the  state. 

In  what  way  does  Pannekoek  desire  to  introduce  the 
Socialist  method  of  production  if  not  by  means  of  legal 
measures  relative  to  taxation,  protection  of  workers, 
domiciliary  improvement,  nationalization  and  municipali- 
zation of  industry,  establishment  of  common  property  in 
the  soil,  then  of  municipal  building  sites,  of  mines,  of 
great  agricultural  industries,  of  farm  lands? 

By  what  means  would  Pannekoek  control  these  con- 
ditions if  not  by  the  power  of  the  proletarian  state?  And 
how  would  they  come  into  existence  if  all  power  of  the 
state  is  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  mass?  Just  as 
with  the  opinion  that  the  most  complete  organization  of 
the  proletariat  is  not  organization;  that  the  action  of  the 
mass  in  the  form  of  political  mass  strikes  is  the  enduring 
and  normal  condition  of  the  future  working  class  move- 
ment, and  that  the  party  executive's  duty  is  always  and 
everywhere  to  organize  such  action — so  is  the  idea  un- 
tenable that  the  struggle  for  the  power  of  the  state  sig- 
nifies a  struggle  for  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the 
state. 

If  that  is  the  essence  of  the  new  tactics  championed 
by  Pannekoek — and  his  meager  statements  in  regard  to 
them  give  us  ground  for  that  supposition — then  we  must 
firmly  reject  them. 

"THE  CRETINISM  OF  MASS  ACTION." 

I  remain  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  formulation 
of  which  I  concluded  my  series  of  articles  of  a  year  ago 
upon  the  action  of  the  mass : 

"The  building  up  of  the  organization,  the  winning 
of  all  positions  of  power  which  we  can  acquire  and  hold 
fast  by  our  own  strength,  the  study  of  state  and  society 
and  the  enlightenment  of  the  masses.     We  cannot  con- 
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sciously  and  methodically  set  any  other  tasks  for  our- 
selves and  our  organization." 

Political  mass  strikes  and  street  disturbances  may  in 
periods  of  unusual  excitement  develop  considerable  power 
for  advancing  some  of  our  demands.  The  greater  the 
class  antagonisms  the  more  embittered  the  masses  are, 
just  so  much  sooner  and  oftener  are  such  explosions  to 
be  expected.  But  they  remain  incalculable,  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  constant  and  normal  methods  of  the  pro- 
letarian class  struggle. 

To  concentrate  the  entire  working  class  movement 
upon  mass  actions  of  this  kind  means  nothing  else  than 
to  substitute  for  the  earlier  one-sidedness,  for  which 
Marx  coined  the  term  parliamentary  cretinism,  a  new 
one-sidedness  which  we,  wishing  to  preserve  the  simile, 
might  characterize  as  the  cretinism  of  mass  action.- 


*The   New   York   Call,   September  29,   1912, 
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II. 
AVOIDANCE   OF  COMPROMISE. 

THE  RULE  AGAINST  FUSION. 

There  were,  as  is  knoAvn  generally,  no  Socialist  parties  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  "Communist 
Manifesto."  That  document  therefore  urged  Socialists  to  sup- 
port those  movements  which  declared  for  measures  nearest  their 
own.  But  from  the  organization  of  the  first  parties  based  upon 
the  struggle  of  the  workers  against  the  capitalists  the  move- 
ment has  generally  demanded  on  the  part  of  its  membership  an 
entire  separation  from  other  parties,  and  from  its  leaders  an 
avoidance  even  of  temporary  agreements  or  understandings 
with  the  leaders  of  the  opposition. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  say  that  this  rule  has  invariably  been 
kept.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  departed  from,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
in  perhaps  every  European  country — and  certainly  in  the 
United  States.  The  Socialist  Labor  party  fused  with  the 
Greenback  party  in  the  national  election  of  1880  and  with  the 
United  Labor  party  in  the  New  York  City  election  of  1886;  and 
as  late  as  1888  it  retained  a  resolution  advising  its  members  to 
vote  for  the  party  whose  principles  most  nearly  accorded  with 
its  own.  The  rule  of  no  compromise  has  been  violated  more 
than  once  in  Belgium  (particularly  in  the  general  election  of 
1912),  Holland  and  Germany.  A  Fabian  view,  reciting  and  jus- 
tifying certain  incidents  in  German  party  history,  is  given  by 
Edward  R.  Pease,  in  his  edition  of  Kirkup's  "History  of  So- 
cialism." It  may  be  noted  that  the  allusion  to  the  "compromise" 
between  the  Marxists  and  the  Lassalleans  is  misleading,  since 
the  fusion  of  these  two  wings  of  the  Socialist  movement  bears 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  fusion  of  a  Socialist  party  with 
a  capitalist  party.     The  passage  follows: 

DEVIATIONS  FROM  THE  RULE. 

In  electoral  policy  compromise  has  in  fact  been 
adopted  for  a  long  time.  The  party  itself  was  founded 
on  a  compromise  between  the  Marxists  and  the  Lassalle- 
ans, adopted  by  Liebknecht  and  Bebel  in  spite  of  the  ob- 
jections of  Marx.  In  1890  the  party  leaders  advised  their 
followers  to  vote  for  all  opponents  of  the  Exceptional  Law 
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against  Socialists,  wherever  no  Socialist  candidate  was  in 
the  field,  and  this  advice  led  to  the  secession  of  the 
"Jungen,"  who  ended  a  brief  career  in  anarchy.  In  1907 
the  party  supported  the  Centre  party  (Catholics)  at  the 
second  ballots  in  order  to  strengthen  the  anti-govern- 
mental group.  In  1912  the  party  took  the  extreme  step 
of  virtually  ordering  the  election  of  sixteen  Freisinnige 
(Liberal)  candidates  who  stood  at  the  second  ballots 
against  Social  Democrats,  in  order  to  secure  Liberal  votes 
in  thirty-one  constituencies  where  Social  Democrats  were 
opposed  by  Conservatives  or  Catholics.  This  daring  move 
was  successful  and  Vv^as  indorsed  by  the  party  congress 
afterwards,  although  the  extreme  "radicals"  naturally  ob- 
jected to  it. 

In  Bavaria  the  Social  Democrats  in  1912  made  a  defi- 
nite compact  with  the  Liberals  to  divide  constituencies 
and  support  each  other  at  the  polls.  Their  policy  in  vot- 
ing for  the  state  budgets  which  had  been  amended  to 
comply  with  their  demands  was  censured  at  the  party 
congress  at  Chemnitz,  though  the  Revisionists  declared 
that  they  would  do  it  again  if  they  thought  fit." 

COMPROMISE  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

No  one  has  spoken  more  cogently  on  the  subject  of  com- 
promise, no  one  has  more  clearly  shown  its  futility  in  the  mat- 
ter of  results  or  its  harmfulness  in  the  reaction  upon  the  move- 
ment itself,  than  the  late  Wilhelm  Liebknecht.  His  treatment 
of  the  subject  best  known  to  Americans  is  given  in  a  well-known 
speech  delivered  in  Berlin  in  1899  and  translated  and  published 
in  this  country  as  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  "No  Compromise. 
No  Political  Trading."  Though  the  speech  relates  almost 
wholly  to  European,  and  particularly  to  German,  conditions  and 
political  episodes,  it  contains  matter  applicable  to  every  land 
in  which  the  struggle  prevails  between  capitalist  and  wage- 
earner.  In  a  statement  regarding  the  first  appearance  of  the 
question,  he  says: 


•"History   of   Socialism,"   pp.   316-17. 
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THE   STRUGGLE   WITH   BISMARCK. 

As  Prince  Bismarck,  in  the  '60s,  wanted  to  move  the 
"Acheron"  oi  Socialism,  and  through  the  intervention  of 
Brass  offered  to  me  the  editorship  of  the  North  German 
Gazette,  and  then  later  through  Bucher  offered  to  Marx 
even  the  editorship  of  the  Staats  Anzeiger,  in  both  cases 
with  full  freedom  to  advocate  Socialism  unreservedly, 
clear  down  to  its  ultimate  consequences,  it  was  of  course 
not  love  for  Socialism  or  knowledge  of  Socialism  that  led 
Prince  Bismarck  to  do  this.  He  understood  nothing  about 
Socialism  at  that  time  and  never  did  understand  anything 
about  it  down  to  his  death;  in  fact,  he  never  had  any 
conception  of  the  moving  forces  of  political  and  social 
life  at  all.  There  probably  never  lived  at  any  time  in  any 
country  a  "statesman"  who  was  less  scientific,  who  had 
less  knowledge,  and  who  relied  so  purely  on  experience 
and  a  sort  of  half-gambler,  half-peddler  cunning,  as  Bis- 
marck. Those  offers  to  Socialists  place  in  the  clearest 
light  the  untruthfulness  of  Prince  Bismarck's  claim  that  he 
always  regarded  the  Social  Democracy  as  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  the  state.  Bismarck  wanted  to  use 
Socialism  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  and  dissolving 
the  bourgeois  liberal  opposition,  especially  the  Progres- 
sive party.  This,  in  itself,  is  the  most  conclusive  proof 
that  he  had  no  conception  of  the  real  nature  of  Social- 
ism. Of  course  the  fate  of  the  boy  magician  was  repeated. 
The  elemental  force  which  was  conjured  up  grew  over 
the  head  of  the  dabbler,  and  he  did  not  get  the  best  of 
Socialism;  Socialism  got  the  best  of  him. 

The  Party  Policy  Formed. 

The  question  of  tactics  came  up  then  in  our  party  for 
the  first  time.  Should  we,  in  consideration  of  certain  con- 
cessions to  the  laborers,  aid  Bismarck  against  the  Progres- 
sive party  and  other  opponents  of  his  policy  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  being  then  after  that  strong  enough  for  a 
successful  struggle  against  him  and  against  the  landlord, 
police  and  military  state  embodied  in  his  person?    Or  did 
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prudence  and  party  interest  demand  that  we,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  Bismarck's  quarrel  with  the  Progressive  bour- 
geoisie and  the  other  opponents  of  his  policy,  contest  the 
Bismarckian  policy  and  organize  the  proletariat  into  an 
independent  political  party  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
it  for  the  conquest  of  political  power? 

For  a  while  the  proletariat  wavered,  but  after  a  few 
years  the  tactics,  advocated  principally  by  Herr  von 
Schweitzer,  of  drawing  closer  to  the  Bismarckian  policy, 
were  given  up  and  the  tactics  were  everywhere  accepted 
which  have  ever  since  been  in  force  for  the  party  down  to 
the  present  day.  These  tactics  consist  in  keeping  clear  the 
class  character  of  the  Socialist  party  as  a  proletarian 
party;  to  train  it  by  agitation,  education  and  organization 
for  the  victorious  completion  of  the  emancipation  strug- 
gle; to  wage  a  systematic  war  against  the  class  state,  in 
whose  hands  the  political  and  economic  power  of  capital- 
ism is  concentrated,  and  in  this  war  to  draw  advantages 
as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  quarrels  and  conflicts  of  the 
different  political  parties  with  each  other.* 

THE  NATURE  OF  COMPROMISE. 

In  an  elaborate  treatment  of  the  question  of  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  compromise,  according  to  the  Socialist  position,  he 
says: 

Before  we  go  further  we  must  get  a  clear  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "compromise,"  otherwise  every  de- 
bate on  it  will  be  completely  without  aim  and  without 
result,  because  every  one  will  have  in  mind  something 
different  and  consequently  no  one  will  meet  the  argu- 
ment of  another.  If  compromise  is  understood  as  a  con- 
cession of  theory  to  practice,  then  our  entire  life  and 
activity  is  a  compromise  and  all  human  history  and  the 
history  of  the  race  from  the  life  of  the  individual  up  to 
that  of  nations  and  of  mankind  is  an  endless,  unbroken 
chain  of  compromise.  That  conception  of  history  accord- 
ing to  which  tabula  rasa,  i.  e.,  a  clean  sweep,  is  tempora- 
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rily  made  and  must  be  made  in  order  to  start  a  new  ad- 
ministration and  system  free  from  the  old,  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  unscientific  and  stands  in  the  most  direct  con- 
tradiction to  experience.  The  clean  sweep  theory  is  a 
spook  which  exists  today  only  in  the  heads  of  police  poli- 
ticians who  accuse  us  of  wanting  to  "ruinate"  everything 
that  does  not  fit  into  our  scheme.  These  gentlemen  thereby 
give  judgment  against  themselves,  for  they  think  they 
are  the  ones  who  possess  this  magical  power  of  being 
able  to  "ruinate"  anything  and  everything  which  Time's 
eternal  loom  has  woven  and  is  weaving,  if  perchance  it 
has  been  done  without  first  getting  a  permit  from  the 
chief  of  police.  The  framers  of  the  anti-Socialist  law  and 
penitentiary  law  display  by  their  foolish  activity  only 
their  bottomless  ignorance.  The  organic  laws  according 
to  which  political  and  social  development  goes  on,  cannot 
be  arbitrarily  changed  or  nullified,  just  as  little  as  this 
can  be  done  with  the  laws  under  which  an  animal  or  a 
plant  grows  and  develops.  Whoever  interferes  there  with 
violence  can  only  disturb  and  destroy;  this  has  always 
been  the  effect  wrought  by  the  police  politicians.  What 
these  fuddlers,  who  call  themselves  "statesmen,"  say 
against  us  Social  Democrats,  viz.:  that  we  cannot  create 
anything,  but  only  destroy,  is  simply  the  reflection  of  their 
own  actings  and  doings;  there  is  not  among  the  innumera- 
ble sins  and  vices,  of  which  they  accuse  us,  a  single  one 
which  they  have  not  taken  from  themselves.   .    .    . 

The  Present  a  Compromise  Between  Past  and  Future. 

We  Social  Democrats  know  that  the  laws  according  to 
which  political  and  social  evolution  goes  on  can  no  more  be 
changed  or  stopped  by  us  than  by  the  authorities  of  cap- 
italistic society.  We  know  that  we  can  no  more  introduce 
at  will  socialistic  production  and  a  Socialist  form  of  society 
than  the  German  Kaiser  nine  years  ago  could  carry  out  his 
February  proclamations  against  the  representatives  of  the 
capitalistic  class  struggle.  Therefore  we  were  able  to  watch 
with  smiling  indifference  the  attempt  of  our  opponents  to 
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crush  the  labor  movement  by  force.  We  were  and  still  are 
sure  of  our  success,  as'  sure  as  of  the  solution  of  a  math- 
ematical problem.  But  we  know  also  that  the  shifting  of 
relations,  though  it  goes  on  unceasingly,  yet  goes  on  grad- 
ually because  it  is  an  organic  movement;  and  it  goes  on, 
too,  without  destruction  of  the  existing  relations  (the  re- 
moval of  the  dead  is  not  destruction).  The  destruction  of 
the  existing,  of  the  living,  is  in  general  impossible.  We 
saw  that  plainly  in  the  French  revolution,  which  was  prob- 
ably the  best  planned  and  most  energetically  carried  out  of 
all  political  upheavals,  but  nevertheless  after  the  "golden 
period"  of  ideological  groping  around  and  of  phantastic  and 
Utopian  illusions  was  past,  it  was  compelled  to  take  things 
as  they  were  and  fit  the  new  on  to  the  old.  In  the  first 
rush  it  may  be  possible  occasionally  to  crowd  out  the  liv- 
ing; but  history  teaches  us  that  the  most  revolutionary 
and  despotic  governments  were  finally  compelled  by  the 
logic  of  facts  to  yield  and  to  recognize  perhaps  in  another 
form,  that  which  was  unnaturally  and  mechanically  abol- 
ished. In  short,  viewed  historically,  the  present  is,  as  a 
rule,  a  compromise  between  the  past  and  the  future. 

Strategy  Not  Compromise. 

Therefore  to  reject  a  compromise  in  this  sense  would  be 
unscientific  folly.  And  practical  folly  it  would  be  for  a  po- 
litical party  to  fail  to  draw  advantages  out  of  the  opportuni- 
ties of  political  life  and  utilize  for  itself  the  quarrels  of  the 
dilTerent  opposing  parties.  Prudence  demands  this;  prin- 
ciples do  not  come  into  the  question;  no  obligations  are  as- 
sumed and  not  to  do  what  prudence  demands  would  be  stu- 
pidity. That  we  Social  Democrats  in  the  Reichstag  some- 
times on  a  socio-political  question  vote  with  the  Conserva- 
tives for  the  government,  and  on  political  and  commercial 
questions  sometimes  vote  with  the  Radicals  against  the 
government,  that  is  a  common  requirement  of  political  war- 
fare. Though  it  is  undoubtedly  a  compromise  between 
theory  and  practice,  it  has  nothing  at  all  in  common  with 
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the  compromises  against  which  the  party  has  repeatedly  de- 
clared itself  distinctly  and  expressly.  What  the  party  had 
in  mind  and  what  it  by  formal  resolutions  made  the  duty 
of  the  members,  was  the  avoidance  of  alliances,  agreements, 
arrangements,  conti'acts  or  whatever  they  might  be  called, 
which  would  involve  a  surrender  of  principles  or  in  general 
a  change  in  the  relation  of  our  party  towards  the  bourgeois 
parties  in  a  manner  injurious  to  us.  This  last  point  must 
be  especially  emphasized,  because  the  question  hinges  prin- 
cipally on  this. 

Co-operation    Sometimes — Fusion    Never. 

If  the  circumstances  and  necessities  of  the  situation  de- 
mand co-operation  with  other  parties,  this  can  always  be 
accomplished  without  a  compromise.  I  take  for  example 
Belgium.  The  Liberal  party  had  there  a  common  interest 
with  the  Socialist  party  in  fighting  the  Clericals.  The  two 
parties  united  and  worked  together  up  to  a  certain  point. 
That  would  have  been  done  even  without  any  fusion.  But  it 
was  done  by  fusion,  and  what  was  the  result?  Quarrel  and 
strife.  Fusions  have  shown  themselves  to  be  entirely 
superfluous.  When  that  point  is  passed  up  to  which  com- 
munity of  interests  existed  and  up  to  which  the  community 
of  interests,  without  any  fusion,  would  have  induced  united 
action,  then  united  action  ceases.  If  class  consciousness  is 
not  strong  enough  among  laborers,  it  certainly  is  among  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bourgeoisie,  in  whom  the  class  instinct  is 
much  more  active  than  in  laborers.  And  this  is  true  even 
in  countries  with  democratic  laws  and  institutions.  I  refer 
to  the  separation  between  bourgeois  Democrats  and  Social- 
ists in  Switzerland,  Bernstein's  Eldorado,  where,  according 
to  Bernstein's  doctrine,  class  antagonism  should  properly 
have  entirely  disappeared;  but  we  know  it  exists  there  just 
as  strong  as  in  less  democratic  countries.  But  it  is  not 
denied  that  the  acuteness  of  class  struggles  is  lessened  by 
democratic  institutions. 
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Results  of  Belgian  Fusion. 

In  Belgium  with  its  free  institutions  on  one  hand  and 
its  priest-ridden  government  on  the  other  hand,  election  al- 
liances between  the  Social  Democracy  and  the  bourgeois 
parties  have  heretofore  found  a  fertile  soil.  At  any  rate, 
in  all  alliances  which  it  formed  there  our  party  had  the 
advantage  of  being  in  the  lead.  It  could  not  be  exploited 
nor  deceived.  And  yet  the  Belgian  comrades  have  found  a 
drawback  in  compromises.  Comrade  Vandervelde,  writing 
in  the  Wiener  Arbeiterzeitung ,  welcomes  the  introduction 
of  the  proportional  system  in  Belgium  as  the  end  of  election 
alliances.  "In  future,"  he  writes,  "secondary  factors  will 
no  longer  enter  into  the  class  struggle;  the  confusing  side 
issues  will  disappear  which  render  it  so  diificult  for  the 
masses  to  grasp  the  truth  of  the  class  struggle."  Friend 
Vandervelde  has  therefore  found  out  that  compromises,  even 
there  where  they  take  place  under  conditions  and  circum- 
stances the  most  favorable  for  the  laborers,  have  an  in- 
jurious effect  because  "they  render  it  difficult  for  the  masses 
to  grasp  the  triith  of  the  class  struggle";  in  other  words, 
alliances  by  removing  the  laborers  from  the  ground  of  the 
class  struggle  take  away  from  them  the  possibility  of  devel- 
oping their  full  power  and  making  it  count.  This  they  are 
able  to  do  only  on  the  platform  of  the  class  struggle. 

The  harm  of  a  compromise  does  not  consist  in  the  dan- 
ger of  a  formal  selling  out  or  side-tracking  of  party  prin- 
ciples. That  has  probably  never  been  intended  by  any  one 
in  our  party.  Even  when  our  comrades  in  Essen  in  the 
election  before  the  last  voted  for  the  "cannon  king"  out  of 
spite,  they  had  no  idea  of  surrendering  even  one  iota  of  our 
program.  The  danger  and  root  of  the  evil  does  not  lie  here. 
It  lies  in  giving  up,  keeping  in  the  background  or  forgetting 
the  class  struggle  basis,  for  this  is  the  source  of  the  whole 
modem  labor  movement.  It  is  necessary  here  to  distinguish 
sharply,  and  not  be  misled  by  catchwords ;  in  short,  we  must 
have  an  emancipation  from  phrases,  as  I  said  decades  ago, 
with  reference  to  the  phraseology  of  anarchism,  which  poses 
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as  revolutionary,  but  in  fact  is  only  small-bore  reactionism, 
merely  a  late-arrival  caricature  of  the  bourgeois  ideal  of 
freedom  and  a  theatrical  masquerade  of  commercial  free 
competition. 

Philanthropy  Is  Not  Socialism. 

Pity  for  poverty,  enthusiasm  for  equality  and  freedom, 
recognition  of  social  injustice  and  a  desire  to  remove  it,  is 
not  Socialism.  Condemnation  of  wealth  and  respect  for 
poverty,  such  as  we  find  in  Christianity  and  other  religions, 
is  not  Socialism.  The  communism  of  early  times,  as  it  was 
before  the  existence  of  private  property,  and  as  it  has  at  all 
times  and  among  all  peoples  been  the  elusive  dream  of  some 
enthusiasts,  is  not  Socialism.  The  forcible  equalization  ad- 
vocated by  the  followers  of  Baboeuf,  the  so-called  equali- 
tarians,  is  not  Socialism. 

In  all  these  appearances  there  is  lacking  the  real  founda- 
tion of  capitalist  society  with  its  class  antagonisms.  Modern 
Socialism  is  the  child  of  capitalist  society  and  its  class  antag- 
onisms. Without  these  it  could  not  be.  Socialism  and 
ethics  are  two  separate  things.  This  fact  must  be  kept  in 
mind. 

Whoever  conceives  of  Socialism  in  the  sense  of  a  sen- 
timental philanthropic  striving  after  human  equality,  with 
no  idea  of  the  existence  of  capitalist  society,  is  no  Social- 
ist in  the  sense  of  the  class  struggle,  without  which  modern 
Socialism  is  unthinkable.  To  be  sure  Bernstein  is  nom- 
inally for  the  class  struggle — in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Hessian  peasant  is  for  "the  Republic  and  the  Grand  Duke." 
Whoever  has  come  to  a  full  consciousness  of  the  nature  of 
capitalist  society  and  the  foundation  of  modern  Socialism, 
knows  also  that  a  Socialist  movement  that  leaves  the  basis 
of  the  class  struggle  may  be  anything  else,  but  it  is  not 
Socialism. 

The  Class  Struggle  the  Fundamental  Tactic. 

This  foundation  of  the  class  struggle,  which  Marx — and 
this  is  his  immortal  service — has  given  to  the  modem  labor 
movement,  is  the  main  point  of  attack  in  the  battle  which 
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the  bourgeois  political  economy  is  ivaging  with  Socialism. 
The  political  economists  deny  the  class  struggle  and  would 
make  of  the  labor  movement  only  a  part  of  the  bourgeois 
party  movements,  and  the  Social  Democracy  only  a  division 
of  the  bourgeois  democracy.  The  bourgeois  political 
economy  and  politics  direct  all  their  exertions  against  the 
class  character  of  the  modern  labor  movement.  If  it  were 
possible  to  create  a  breach  in  this  bulwark,  in  this  citadel  of 
the  Social  Democracy,  then  the  Social  Democracy  is  con- 
quered, and  the  proletariat  thrown  back  under  the  dominion 
of  capitalistic  society.  However  small  such  a  breach  may 
be  in  the  beginning,  the  enemy  has  the  power  to  widen  it  and 
the  certainty  of  final  victory.  And  the  enemy  is  most  dan- 
gerous when  he  comes  as  a  friend  to  the  fortress,  when  he 
slinks  in  under  the  cover  of  friendship,  and  is  recognized 
as  a  friend  and  comrade. 

The  enemy  who  comes  to  us  with  open  visor  we  face 
with  a  smile;  to  set  our  foot  upon  his  neck  is  mere  play  for 
us.  The  stupidly  brutal  acts  of  violence  of  police  politicians, 
the  outrages  of  anti-Socialist  laws,  the  anti-revolution  laws, 
penitentiary  bills — these  only  arouse  feelings  of  pitying  con- 
tempt ;  the  enemy,  however,  that  reaches  out  the  hand  to  us 
for  a  political  alliance,  and  intrudes  himself  upon  us  as  a 
friend  and  brother — hiyn  and  him  alone  have  we  to  fear. 

Our  fortress  can  withstand  every  assault — it  can  not 
be  stormed  nor  taken  from  us  by  siege — it  can  fall  only 
when  we  ourselves  open  the  doors  to  the  enemy  and  take  him 
into  our  ranks  as  a  fellow  comrade.  Growing  out  of  the 
class  struggle,  our  party  rests  upon  the  class  struggle  as  a 
condition  of  its  existence.  Through  and  with  that  struggle 
the  party  is  unconquerable ;  without  it  the  party  is  lost,  for 
it  will  have  lost  the  source  of  its  strength.  Whoever  fails 
to  understand  this  or  thinks  that  the  class  struggle  is  a  dead 
issue,  or  that  class  antagonisms  are  gradually  being  effaced, 
stands  upon  the  basis  of  bourgeois  philosophy.* 
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III. 

REJECTION  OF  CABINET  ALLIANCES. 

THE  MILLERAND  CASE. 

The  question  of  the  propriety  of  a  Socialist  accepting  a 
cabinet  post  in  a  non-Socialist  administration  probably  first 
arose  in  the  case  of  Alexandre  Millerand,  in  France.  Millerand, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Jaures  group  of  Socialists,  on  the 
formation  of  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  ministry  on  June  22,  1899, 
accepted,  with  the  approval  of  Jaures,  a  cabinet  portfolio.  His 
action  caused  a  violent  commotion  throughout  France  and  a 
heated  discussion  in  Socialist  circles  all  over  the  world.  The 
trade-union  congress  held  at  Lyons  the  same  year  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  that  thereafter  the  unions  would  remain 
independent  of  all  political  parties.  Co-operation  among  the 
various  Socialist  groups  ceased  for  a  time,  and  a  new  aline- 
ment  followed,  the  defenders  of  Millerand  uniting  into  the 
French  Socialist  party,  and  his  opponents,  led  by  Jules  Guesde, 
organizing  the  Socialist  Party  of  France.  In  the  words  of 
Morris  Hillquit: 

The  ultra  radical  wing  of  the  Socialist  movement  in 
France  and  other  countries  was  utterly  opposed  to  participa- 
tion of  Socialists  in  bourgeois  governments  under  any  and 
all  circumstances.  The  powers  of  government  in  a  central- 
ized state,  they  declared,  cannot  be  conquered  piecemeal.  As 
long  as  the  dominant  interests  in  parliament  are  those  of  the 
capitalist  class,  the  government  must,  on  the  whole,  be  a 
class  government,  administered  in  the  interests  of  the  pos- 
sessing classes  and  directed  against  the  classes  of  non-pos- 
sessors, and  a  Socialist  member  of  such  a  government  is 
bound  to  become  a  tool  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  its  struggle 
against  the  workingmen.  The  Socialist  party  can  gain  no 
positive  benefit  from  the  membership  of  one  of  its  repre- 
sentatives in  a  bourgeois  cabinet,  but  it  may  suffer  incal- 
culable harm  by  assuming  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  a 
hostile  government.* 


'"Socialism  in  Theory  and  Practice,"  p.  188. 
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KARL    KAUTSKY'S   ATTITUDE. 

Among  the  many  prominent  Socialists  of  other  lands  who 
formally  expressed  their  views  on  the  question  at  the  time  was 
Karl  Kautsky,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  Petite  Reptiblique,  the 
Parisian  organ  of  the  Jauresists,  wrote  as  follows: 

The  question  whether  and  to  what  extent  the  Socialist 
proletariat  may  participate  in  a  bourgeois  government  is  a 
question  of  tactics,  which  must  be  answered  differently  in 
different  countries  and  at  different  times,  and  which  I  do 
not  dare  to  answer  in  absolute  and  unconditional  terms. 

In  Switzerland  and  in  England  such  a  participation 
would  seem  to  me  possible ;  in  Germany,  out  of  the  question. 

But  just  because  I  cannot  give  an  absolute  answer,  I 
cannot  assert  that  the  principle  of  the  class  struggle  pro- 
hibits a  Socialist  from  entering  a  bourgeois  cabinet  under 
all  circumstances. 

Under  normal  conditions  a  Socialist  who  recognizes  the 
class  struggle  will  be  as  little  inclined  to  enter  a  bourgeois 
cabinet  as  an  atheist  would  be  inclined  to  enter  a  clerical 
cabinet,  or  a  Republican  a  cabinet  of  Bonapartists.  His 
activity  in  such  a  cabinet  could  in  the  long  run  hardly  have 
any  other  effect  than  to  corrupt  and  to  compromise  him  and 
his  party. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  ex- 
ceptional cases  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be  proper  for 
Socialists  to  co-operate  for  a  definite  purpose  with  bour- 
geois democrats  in  the  same  government  against  a  common 
enemy,  without  violating  the  principle  of  the  class  struggle. 
Such  experiments  will  indeed  always  be  dangerous,  but  there 
may  be  possible  situations  which  would  justify  them.* 


'Translated    and    reproduced    froin    Die    Neue    Zeit    in    Hillquit's 
"Socialism  in  Theory  and  Practice,"  pp.  188-89. 
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WILHELM    LIEBKNECHT    CENSURES    MILLERAND. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  anti-Millerandists,  just  before  their 
convention  held  at  Epernay,  Wilhelm  Liebknecht  gave  his  opin- 
ions on  the  case  in  the  following  letter: 

Dear  Friends:  You  know  that  I  have  made  it  a  rule 
not  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the  Socialists  in  other 
countries.  But  as  you  wish  to  know  my  opinion  on  the  burn- 
ing question  that  is  occupying  the  attention  of  the  whole 
laboring  and  Socialist  portion  of  France,  and  as  many  of 
your  countrymen,  who  have  wholly  different  views  upon  this 
question  from  yours,  have  also  turned  to  me,  I  have  no 
longer  any  reason  to  withhold  my  opinion.  The  situation 
with  which  you  are  now  occupied  in  France  is  at  bottom  not 
a  foreign  affair  as  to  Germans. 

The  internationality  of  Socialism  is  a  fact  that  is  daily 
becoming  more  evident  and  more  significant.  We  Socialists 
are  one  nation  to  ourselves — one  and  the  same  international 
nation  in  all  the  lands  of  the  earth.  And  the  capitalists  with 
their  agents,  instruments  and  dupes  are  likewise  an  inter- 
national nation,  so  that  we  can  truthfully  say,  there  are  to- 
day only  two  great  nations  in  all  lands  that  battle  with  each 
other  in  the  great  class  struggle,  which  is  the  new  revolution 
— a  class  struggle  on  one  side  of  which  stands  the  proletariat, 
representing  Socialism,  and  on  the  other  the  bourgeoisie, 
representing  capitalism. 

Present  States  Necessarily  Class  States. 

While  the  bourgeois  world  of  capitalism  continues  and 
the  bourgeoisie  rules,  so  long  are  all  states  necessarily  class 
states,  and  all  governments  class  governments,  serving  the 
purposes  and  interests  of  the  ruling  class,  and  destined  to 
lead  the  class  struggle  for  the  bourgeoisie  against  the  pro- 
letariat— for  capitalism  against  Socialism,  for  our  enemies 
and  against  us.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  class  struggle 
which  is  the  foundation  of  militant  Socialism,  that  is  a  truth 
which  has  been  raised  by  the  logic  of  thought  and  of  facts 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.    A  Socialist  who  goes  into 
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a  bourgeois  government,  either  goes  over  to  the  enemy  or 
else  puts  himself  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  In  any  case 
the  Socialist  who  becomes  a  member  of  a  bourgeois  govern- 
ment separates  himself  from  us,  the  militant  Socialists.  He 
may  claim  to  be  a  Socialist  but  he  is  no  longer  such.  He 
may  be  convinced  of  his  own  sincerity,  but  in  that  case  he 
has  not  comprehended  the  nature  of  the  class  struggle — 
does  not  understand  that  the  class  struggle  is  the  basis  of 
Socialism. 

No  Benefit  to  the  Workers. 

In  these  days,  under  the  rule  of  capitalism,  a  govern- 
ment, even  if  it  is  full  of  philanthropy  and  animated  by  the 
best  of  intentions,  can  do  nothing  of  real  value  to  our  cause. 
One  must  keep  free  from  illusions.  Decades  ago,  I  said:  "If 
the  way  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions,  the  way  to 
defeat  is  paved  with  illusions."  In  the  present  society,  a 
non-capitalist  government  is  an  impossibility.  The  unfor- 
tunate Socialist  who  casts  in  his  lot  with  such  a  government 
if  he  will  not  betray  his  class  only  condemns  himself  to  im- 
potency.  The  English  bourgeoisie  offers  the  best  example 
of  weakening  the  opposition  by  permitting  them  to  partici- 
pate in  the  government.  It  has  become  the  traditional  policy 
of  all  parties  in  England  that  the  most  radical  member  of 
the  opposition  who  is  naive  enough  to  be  taken  in  should 
be  given  a  place  in  the  government.  This  man  serves  as  a 
shield  to  the  government  and  disarms  his  friends  who  can- 
not shoot  at  him — just  as  in  battle  one  may  not  shoot  at  the 
hostages  that  the  enemy  has  placed  in  front  of  itself. 

That  is  my  answer  concerning  the  question  of  the  en- 
trance of  a  Socialist  into  a  bourgeois  government. 

Real  Unity  Wanted. 

Now,  as  to  the  second  question — the  question  of  unity 
and  agreement.  The  answer  is  dictated  to  me  by  the  inter- 
ests and  principles  of  the  party.  I  am  for  the  unity  of  the 
party — for  the  national  and  international  unity  of  the  party. 
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But  it  must  be  a  unity  of  Socialism  and  Socialists.  The 
unity  with  opponents — with  people  who  have  other  aims  and 
other  interests,  is  no  Socialist  unity.  We  must  strive  for 
unity  at  any  price  and  with  all  sacrifices.  But  while  we 
are  uniting  and  organizing,  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  all  for- 
eign and  antagonistic  elements.  What  would  one  say  of  a 
general  who  in  the  enemy's  country  sought  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  his  army  with  recruits  from  the  ranks  of  the  enemy? 
Would  that  not  be  the  height  of  foolishness?  Very  well,  to 
take  into  our  army — which  is  an  army  for  the  class  struggle 
and  the  class  war — opponents,  soldiers  with  aims  and  in- 
terests entirely  opposite  to  our  own — that  would  be  madness, 
that  would  be  suicide. 

On  the  ground  of  the  class  struggle  ive  are  invincible; 
if  ive  leave  it  we  are  lost,  because  we  are  no  longer  Social- 
ists. The  strength  and  power  of  Socialism  rests  in  the  fact 
that  we  are  leading  a  class  struggle;  that  the  laboring  class 
is  exploited  and  oppressed  by  the  capitalist  class,  and  that 
within  capitalist  society  effectual  reforms,  which  will  put 
an  end  to  class  government  and  class  exploitation,  are  im- 
possible. 

Must  Fight  the  System  to  a  Finish. 

We  cannot  traffic  in  our  principles,  we  can  make  no  com- 
promise, no  agreement  with  the  ruling  system.  We  must 
break  with  the  ruling  system  and  fight  to  a  finish.  It  must 
fall  that  Socialism  may  arise,  and  we  certainly  cannot  ex- 
pect from  the  ruling  class  that  it  will  give  to  itself  and  its 
domination  the  death  blow.  The  International  Working- 
men's  Association  accordingly  preached  that  "the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  laboring  class  must  be  the  work  of  the  laborers 
themselves." 

Undoubtedly  there  are  bourgeois  who  from  a  feeling  of 
justice  and  humanity  place  themselves  upon  the  side  of  the 
laborers  and  Socialists,  but  these  are  only  the  exceptions; 
the  mass  of  the  bourgeoisie  has  class  consciousness,  a  con- 
sciousness of  being  the  ruling  and  exploiting  class.    Indeed, 
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the  mass  of  the  bourgeoisie,  just  because  they  are  a  ruling 
class,  have  a  much  sharper  and  stronger  class  consciousness 
than  the  proletariat. 

I  conclude:  You  have  asked  my  opinion,  and  I  have 
given  it  to  you.  It  is  for  you  to  do  what  the  interests  and 
the  principles  of  the  party  demand  that  you  should  do. 

Fraternal  greetings  to  the  convention  at  Epernay.  Long 
live  the  France  of  the  Socialists  and  the  laborers!     Long 
live  international  Socialism! 
Weimar,  Aug.  10,  1899.  W.  LIEBKNECHT.* 

INTERNATIONAL    CONGRESS    DECIDES    AGAINST    MILLERAND. 

The  sequel  to  this  famous  case  has  already  been  treated  in 
a  previous  pamphlet.  Millerand,  with  the  support  of  Jaures, 
continued  to  act  with  the  radical  republican  coalition.  The 
Paris  International  congress  of  1900  avoided  a  decisive  verdict 
on  the  matter,  but  at  the  Amsterdam  congress  of  1904  it  was 
threshed  out  to  a  conclusion.  After  a  thorough  debate,  led  by 
Jaures  in  defense  of  Millerand  and  by  Bebel  in  opposition,  the 
congress  declared  against  Millerand's  action.  The  verdict  was 
accepted  in  good  faith  by  Jaures,  and  during  the  following  win- 
ter the  Jauresists  and  Guesdists  again  united,  this  time  under 
the  name  of  the  United  Socialist  Party  of  France.  Millerand, 
however,  has  remained  outside  the  party,  and  has  held  port- 
folios in  several  cabinets.  On  the  reorganization  of  the  cabinet 
on  October  29,  1915,  he  was  dropped  from  the  ministry  of  war. 

LATER  CASES. 

John  Burns,  who  in  1905  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  a  cabinet  position,  in  a  Liberal  min- 
istry, was  not  at  the  time  a  member  of  any  Socialist  organiza- 
tion. He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Social  Democratic  Fed- 
eration, but  had  withdrawn  from  it  in  1889,  after  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  dockers'  strike.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  as  an  independent  labor  candidate  to  the  first  London 
County  Council,  and  in  1892  to  Parliament.  Despite  the  fact  of 
his  non-membership  in  any  Socialist  body,  his  action  in  accepting 
the  cabinet  post  has  been  universally  regarded  by  Socialists  as 
a  stultification  of  his  earlier  attitude  and  record. 

Aristide  Briand,  though  a  syndicalist  and  a  proponent  of 
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the  general  strike  as  the  chief  means  of  emancipating  the  work- 
ing class,  had  been  a  member  of  the  Guesde  group  of  Socialists 
and  was  later  a  member  of  the  United  Socialist  Party  of  France. 
In  March,  1906,  he  accepted  the  ministry  of  public  instruction 
in  a  radical  republican  ministry,  and  was  immediately  expelled 
from  the  party.  In  1910  he  became  premier.  It  is  one  of  the 
ironies  of  his  career  that,  shortly  after  taking  this  office,  he 
suppressed  the  general  railway  strike  of  October  12,  1910,  by 
using  the  identical  methods  which,  eleven  years  before,  he  had 
declared  the  state  would  not  dare  to  use.  As  prime  minister  of 
the  republic,  he  ordered  the  immediate  mobilization  of  the  rail- 
way workers  as  soldiers  and  ordered  them  back  to  their  tasks, 
under  pain  of  death  for  refusal.  Briand  has  had  posts  in  sev- 
eral cabinets  since  then,  v/as  minister  of  justice  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  ministers  in  the  recent  cabinet,  and  on 
October  29,  1915,  again  became  premier. 

Rene  Viviani,  recently  prime  minister  of  France,  and  since 
October  29,  1915,  minister  of  justice,  was  formerly  a  Soci;iiist, 
though  not,  at  the  time  of  his  first  acceptance  of  a  cabinet  post, 
a  party  member. 

In  Finland  the  acceptance  of  a  cabinet  office  by  J.  K.  Kari, 
a  party  member  and  former  secretary  of  the  party,  caused  his 
immediate  expulsion.  In  Holland  the  offer  of  three  cabinet 
offices  to  the  Socialists  (June- August,  1913)  was  rejected,  and 
the  action  was  approved  in  a  party  conference  by  a  vote  of 
375  to  320. 

THE  RULE  TESTED  BY  WAR. 

The  rule  broke  down,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  Socialists 
of  at  least  two  nations,  in  the  presence  of  war.  The  invasion 
of  Belgium  and  the  unification  of  the  Belgian  people  in  an  effort 
to  resist  the  invaders  provided  one  of  those  "exceptional  cases" 
of  which  Kautsky  wrote,  in  which  it  may  be  "proper  for  So- 
cialists to  combine  with  bourgeois  democrats  in  the  same  gov- 
ernment against  a  common  enemy."  On  August  3  the  council  of 
the  Labor  party  (Socialist  party)  resolved  to  issue  a  manifesto 
advising  the  workers  to  take  common  action  with  all  other 
Belgians  in  defense  of  their  country.  Emile  Vandervelde,  for 
many  years  the  most  prominent  figure  among  the  Belgian  So- 
cialists, and  at  the  time  chairman  of  the  International  Socialist 
Bureau,  was  offered  a  place  in  the  coalition  cabinet,  which  he 
accepted. 

The  French  Socialists  followed  the  lead  of  the  Belgians.  On 
August  28  a  manifesto  was  issued  by  the  Socialist  parliamentary 
group,  which  was  also  signed  by  the  "permanent  administrative 
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council"  of  the  party  and  by  the  administrative  council  of 
L'Humanite,  declaring  that  Jules  Guesde  and  Marcel  Sembat 
had  been  authorized  to  enter  the  reorganized  ministry  of  na- 
tional defense.  Sembat  was  made  minister  of  public  works,  and 
Guesde  was  made  a  cabinet  member  without  portfolio.  In  part 
the  manifesto  reads: 

If  it  were  but  a  ministerial  rearrangement,  if  it  were 
only  a  question  of  adding  certain  new  forces  to  the  old 
government — some  of  those  fresh  forces  in  which  our 
party  is  so  rich — much  more,  if  it  were  merely  one  of 
ordinary  participation  in  the  bourgeois  government, 
neither  the  consent  of  our  friends  nor  of  ourselves  would 
have  been  obtained.  It  is  the  future  of  the  nation,  it  is 
the  life  of  France,  that  are  in  the  balance  today.  The 
party,  therefore,  has  not  hesitated.  .  .  .  We  are  struggling 
that  the  world,  freed  from  the  stifling  oppression  of  im- 
perialism and  from  the  atrocities  of  war,  may  finally  en- 
joy peace  in  respecting  the  rights  of  all. 

On  the  reorganization  of  the  cabinet,  on  October  29,  1915, 
Sembat  was  retained  as  minister  of  public  works  and  Guesde  as 
a  minister  without  portfolio,  while  Albert  Thomas  was  added 
as  under  secretary  of  state,  war  and  munitions. 
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IV. 
GENERAL  SOCIAL  TACTICS. 

THE  IDEAL  OF  SOCIAL  CONTROL. 

Though  the  tactics  of  no  movement,  political,  social  or 
religious,  are  immutable,  those  of  the  Socialist  party  may  fairly 
be  said  to  be  of  a  more  sustained  consistency  than  the  tactics 
of  any  other  organization.  Issues  peculiar  to  one  nation  or 
locality,  or  to  a  particular  period,  compel  a  varying  use  of  these 
tactics — the  temporary  subordination  or  abandoning  of  one 
issue  and  the  emphasizing  of  another — but  the  general  methods 
of  promoting  the  Socialist  cause  are  uniform  throughout  the 
world. 

Oppoi'tunism,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  plays  small  part  in  So- 
cialist activities.  Liberal  and  progressive  elements  everywhere 
bear  witness  to  this  truth  in  their  criticism  of  the  Socialist 
party  as  unwise  and  unpractical  because  it  rejects  compromise 
and  fusion  and  the  sharing  (in  normal  times)  of  ministerial 
power.  Socialist  tactics  are  dictated  by  definite  principles  and 
social  concepts.  They  are  thus,  in  the  main,  rigorous,  and  both 
as  to  their  relation  to  one  another  and  as  to  different  times  and 
places,  consistent. 

OPPOSITION   TO   ANARCHISM. 

The  Socialist  concept  of  social  control — of  a  socialized  in- 
dustry in  which  every  adult  in  the  state  (that  is,  the  nation) 
shall  be  not  only  a  sharer  but  a  director — determines  the  tactic 
of  constant  opposition  to  anarchism,  anarchist-communism, 
syndicalism  and  all  other  theoretical  schemes  of  autonomous 
groups.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out.  Socialist  theory  postu- 
lates the  supremacy  of  the  state.  Though  the  Socialist  ideal 
of  the  state  differs  greatly  from  that  institution  as  we  now 
know  it,  it  is  idle  to  quarrel  with  the  word.  To  the  Socialist  it 
means  society,  in  its  organized  form,  democratically  constituted 
;and  controlling  all  of  its  economic  factors. 

This  concept  of  social  control,  moreover,  dictates  the  tactic 
of  fostering  all  efforts  for  the  assumption  of  greater  economic 
powers  on  the  part  of  the  municipality,  the  province  or  state 
and  the  nation.  Though  the  defects  and  shortcomings  of  state 
capitalism  are  recognized  by  all  Socialists,  and  though  no  So- 
cialist confuses  public  ownership  under  capitalism  with  public 
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ownership  under  Socialism,  Socialists  everywhere  strive  for  a 
constantly  greater  extension  of  state  activity.  As  the  non- 
political  evolution  of  the  trust  is  a  preparation  for  Socialism, 
so  also  is  the  political  evolution  of  state  capitalism. 

Further,  the  Socialist  concept  of  complete  democracy  dic- 
tates the  tactic  of  always  pushing  the  fight  for  the  various  meas- 
ures which  make  for  that  end.  Often,  indeed,  the  stress  put 
upon  the  demand  for  one  or  more  of  these  measures  seems  al- 
most to  obscure  the  economic  aims  of  the  movement.  The 
initiative  and  referendum,  the  recall,  proportional  representa- 
tion and  unrestricted  adult  suffrage,  including  that  of  women, 
are  everywhere  a  foremost  part  of  the  Socialist  program. 

LEGALISM. 

The  concept  of  Socialism  necessarily  involves  the  concept 
of  legalism — not  only  in  its  narrower  sense  of  acquiescence  in 
law,  but  also  in  its  broader  sense  of  conformity  to  accepted 
standards  of  action.  A  society  based  upon  mutualism  of  in- 
terests, upon  social  control  and  upon  the  fullest  expression  of 
democracy,  would  be  impossible  without  a  general  acceptance  of 
the  will  of  the  majority.  Even  progress  toward  that  state  of 
society  is  immeasurably  retarded  by  violations  of  this  prin- 
ciple. Laws  may  be  regarded  as  unjust — as  class  laws — and 
current  standards  of  fair  play  as  advantageous  to  one  class  at 
the  expense  of  another.  But  until  such  laws  and  standards  are 
changed  by  the  free  will  of  the  majority,  it  is  a  social  obliga- 
tion laid  upon  all  to  abide  by  them. 

CAPITALIST  VIOLATIONS   OF  LAW. 

In  the  bitter  war  of  classes  actions  contrary  to  law  and  to 
ethics  seem  inevitable.  They  are  committed  by  labor  and  by  the 
exploiters  of  labor.  The  capitalist  class  constantly  makes  use 
of  illegal  actions  to  maintain  its  power.  What  is  known  to 
every  observant  being  has  recently  been  admitted — though 
rather  moderately,  one  may  say,  in  view  of  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  evidence — by  the  three  representatives  of  the  employers 
on  the  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations.     They  say: 

We  are  free  to  admit  that  the  investigations  made  by 
the  Commission,  and  the  testimony  brought  forth  at  our 
public  hearings,  have  made  it  plain  that  employers,  some 
of  them,  have  been  guilty  of  much  wrong-doing  and  have 
caused  the  workers  to  have  their  fullest  share  of  griev- 
ances against  many  employers.    There  has  been  an  abund- 
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ance  of  testimony  submitted  to  prove  to  our  satisfaction 
that  some  employers  have  resorted  to  questionable  meth- 
ods to  prevent  their  vs^orkers  from  organizing  in  their  own 
self-interest;  that  they  have  attempted  to  defeat  democ- 
racy by  more  or  less  successfully  controlling  courts  and 
legislatures ;  that  some  of  them  have  exploited  women  and 
children  and  unorganized  workers;  that  some  have  re- 
sorted to  all  sorts  of  methods  to  prevent  the  enactment 
of  remedial  industrial  legislation;  that  some  have  em- 
ployed gunmen  in  strikes,  who  were  disreputable  char- 
acters and  who  assaulted  innocent  people  and  commit- 
ted other  crimes  most  reprehensible  in  character;  that 
some  have  paid  lower  wages  than  competitive  conditions 
warranted,  worked  their  people  long  hours  and  under  un- 
sanitary and  dangerous  conditions;  that  some  have  ex- 
ploited prison  labor  at  the  expense  of  free  labor;  that 
some  have  been  contract-breakers  with  labor;  that  some 
have  at  times  attempted,  through  the  authorities,  to  sup- 
press free  speech  and  the  right  of  peaceful  assembly;  and 
that  some  have  deliberately,  for  selfish  ends,  bribed  rep- 
resentatives of  labor. 

THE  SOCIALIST  ATTITUDE. 

Socialism  strives  to  meet  capitalist  illegality  and  violence, 
not  with  working-class  illegality  and  violence,  but  with  the 
political  conquest  of  the  state.  From  its  earliest  days  the  So- 
cialist party  has  set  itself  against  conspiracy,  violence  and 
illegality.  At  no  time  have  the  workers  been  more  incessantly 
goaded  toward  violence  than  were  the  German  Socialists  during 
the  twelve  years  of  the  Exception  law  (1878-1890).  Patiently, 
doggedly,  however,  they  resisted  all  provocation,  and  in  the 
end  they  scored  a  notable  triumph.  By  their  actions  in  this 
crisis  they  framed  a  model  for  Socialist  tactics  for  all  future 
time. 

The  recent  revival,  in  the  United  States,  of  conspiratory 
tactics  began  outside  the  Socialist  party,  but  for  a  time  (1911- 
12)  affected  a  part  of  its  membership.  In  the  national  conven- 
tion of  1912  a  new  clause  in  the  party  constitution  (Article  II, 
Sec.  6),  ordering  the  expulsion  of  "any  member  of  the  party 
who  .  .  .  advocates  crime,  sabotage  or  other  methods  of  vio- 
lence as  a  weapon  of  the  working  class  to  aid  in  its  emancipa- 
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tion,"  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  191  to  90.  On  referendum  it 
v/as  adopted  by  a  vote  of  13,215  to  4,196.  This  decisive  result 
has  virtually  suppressed  the  advocacy  of  conspiratory  tactics 
within  the  Socialist  party  of  the  United  States. 

SOCIALISM  STANDS  FOR  ORDER  AGAINST  CHAOS. 

The  debate  in  the  convention  was  exhaustive,  and  every 
phase  of  the  question  was  discussed.  Among  the  many  strong 
pleas  for  a  decided  stand  against  anarchistic  methods  was  that 
of  Charles  Dobbs,  of  Kentucky,  who  said,  in  part: 

We,  in  this  convention,  represent,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
high  tide  of  Socialism.  Heretofore  ^e  have  been  in  some- 
thing of  a  chaos.  Now  we  have  come  to  a  position  where 
we  are  a  force  in  civilization,  and  if  the  Socialist  move- 
ment is  to  realize  all  that  is  best  in  it,  it  must  now  and 
here  irrevocably  put  the  stamp  of  its  disapproval  upon 
any  anti-social,  anti-constructive  proceeding.  We  have 
got  not  only  to  allow  the  old  members  of  this  party,  who 
have  been  fighting  in  it  from  the  beginning,  to  go  back 
to  our  respective  constituencies  with  a  declaration  such 
as  this  in  the  constitution,  but  we  have  a  larger  and  wider 
duty.  The  working  class  is  entitled  to  the  best  that  there 
is  in  our  civilization.  .  .  .  The  working  class  is  entitled 
to  the  best,  and  if  the  capitalist  class  desires  to  stain  its 
hands  with  fraud  and  to  practice  violence,  let  us,  who 
represent  a  new  and  constructive  force,  take  our  stand  in 
favor  of  order  as  against  chaos.* 

THE  PARTY  OF  LAW. 

On  the  same  phase  of  the  subject  Vida  D.  Scudder,  a  pi'o- 
fessor  in  Wellesley  College,  has  published  the  following  article: 

BY  VIDA  D.  SCUDDER. 

Any  one  who  cares  for  character  ought  to  welcome 
the  growing  solidarity  of  the  workers,  for  the  more  class 
conscious  they  become  and  the  better  they  organize,  the 
more  fully  they  must  awaken  to  their  responsibility  for 


'Proceedings    of    the    Socialist    National    Convention,    1912,    pp. 
127-28.  , 
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emancipating  themselves  and  society.     Responsibility  en- 
lightens; it  does  more,  it  sobers  and  educates. 

Boston  had  an  instance  last  summer  in  the  strike  on 
the  elevated.  We  are  used  to  excellent  service  on  our 
trolley  lines  in  Boston — efficient,  courteous,  intelligent. 
Our  motormen  run  their  cars  well.  Our  conductors  do 
not  bid  us  to  "step  lively"  nor  handle  us  in  our  innocent 
misery  during  rush  hours;  on  the  contrary,  they  manage 
crowded  cars  with  what  patience  and  capacity  the  awful 
situation  allows;  they  are  habitually  on  the  alert,  friendly, 
attentive.  One  day  they  struck.  It  was  a  righteous  strike. 
And  the  company,  boasting  that  the  public  should  suffer 
no  inconvenience,  imported  "free  labor"  to  run  the  cars. 

Enlightening  the  Boston  Public. 

The  Bostonian  public,  devoted  to  Dr.  Eliot,  is  not 
especially  ill-disposed  to  scabs.  Moreover,  it  has  always 
been  inclined  to  view  trade-unions  with  distaste,  and  it 
regarded  the  new  industrial  unions  with  horror.  But  now 
it  found  itself  mighty  uncomfortable.  It  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  irresponsible  hoodlums  who  ran  the  cars  with 
wild  thumps  and  jerks  that  kept  grave  Bostonians  bounc- 
ing about  in  a  manner  derogatory  to  dignity,  who  treated 
passengers  with  insolence,  pocketed  fares  with  open  ef- 
frontery, didn't  know  where  the  streets  were,  and — last 
insult  to  the  modern  Athens — mispronounced  the  names 
when  they  did  know.  The  public  took  notice.  It  became 
aware  that  the  morale  of  organized  labor  was  in  this  case 
at  least  entirely  higher  than  that  of  "free"  labor;  that  it 
was  union  men  to  whom  one  must  look  if  one  wanted 
steadiness,  ability  and  common  sense. 

This  object  lesson  might  be  repeated  all  over  the 
country.  Organizations  are  never  perfect;  their  members 
are  never  without  fault.  Yet,  other  things  being  equal, 
it  is  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  rather  than  in  the 
floating  mass  of  the  unorganized  that  one  finds  the  sort 
of  men  one  wants  to  trust.  It  is  where  the  workers  have 
entered  into  bonds  to  one  another  that  they  are  serious; 
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it  is  where  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  do  this  that  they 
are  of  uncertain  moral  caliber.  This  is  not  theory,  but 
observable  fact. 

The  Need  of  Discipline  and  Drill. 

Naturally.  For  it  is  by  assuming  bonds  that  one 
gains  mastery  over  one's  fault  and  one's  work.  Whether 
the  workman  belongs  to  an  old  craft  union  or  to  one  of 
the  newer  forms  with  wider  vision,  more  intense  senti- 
ment and  less  drill  in  method,  he  is  sure  to  receive  a 
training  in  the  qualities  that  make  for  good  citizenship 
such  as  is  open  to  him  in  no  other  way.  And  the  nobler 
the  inspiring  vision  and  the  stronger  the  sentiment  it  in- 
spires, the  finer  the  type  it  would  produce. 

Only  the  organization  that  counts  morally  is  not  a 
vision;  it  is  not  a  sentiment;  it  is  a  discipline. 

The  solidarity  that  is  going  to  prepare  the  workers 
for  the  tremendous  task  that  waits  them  of  controlling 
industry  and  government  has  little  to  do  with  waving  flags 
or  singing  revolutionary  songs.  It  does  not  stop  with  a 
passionate  sense  of  brotherhood  and  a  willingless  to  fight 
to  the  finish  for  justice.  Add  belief  in  social  democracy 
and  you  have  not  finished  even  then.  All  these  things 
are  means,  not  ends.  The  end  is  getting  the  work  done, 
and  for  this  fellowship,  organization,  must  be  translated 
from  vision  into  drill,  from  inspiration  into  discipline. 

The  Best  Discipline  Not  Military. 

The  best  discipline,  however,  is  not  military,  a  me- 
chanical submission  to  autocratic  authority.  It  is  a  famil- 
iar, intelligent  unity  of  aim  in  a  brotherly  group.  This 
is  what  Socialism  stands  for;  Socialism,  the  form  in  which 
the  organizing  instinct  of  the  working  class  is  bound  to 
crystalize. 

To  give  the  working  class  faith  in  the  Socialist  pro- 
gram needs  every  bit  of  vision  and  sentiment  that  can 
be  mustered.  They  must  be  thrilled  with  a  sense  of  their 
mission,  with  the  sense  of  hope  and  duty  and  high  en- 
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deavor.  But  this  is  all  preliminary  to  making  that  en- 
deavor: here  is  where  organization  comes  in.  And  here 
is  where  the  mixture  of  races  in  our  country  is  going  to 
help  us.  For  vision  comes  naturally  to  the  Latin,  senti- 
ment to  the  Slav,  but  in  history  it  has  been  the  plodding 
Germanic  and  Saxon  stock,  with  its  opportunist  methods 
and  political  knack  that  has  played  the  part  of  the  tortoise 
and  won  the  race. 

Statesmanship  Must  Be  Socialized. 

From  some  source — Germanic  or  not,  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter— we  must  learn  the  drill  in  democratic  virtues  that 
brings  success;  the  perseverance,  the  cheery  respect  for 
the  majority,  the  fair  play  toward  adversaries,  the  self- 
control  and  practical  wisdom  that  statesmanship  demands. 
For  statesmanship  must  be  socialized  like  other  virtues, 
and  what  only  leaders  once  needed  must  now  be  diffused 
through  the  rank  and  file.  And  these  qualities  our  work- 
ing class  movement  at  large  must  possess. 

It  does  possess  them  in  surprising  measure;  there- 
fore, let  us  give  thanks.  The  management  '>f  the  New 
England  strike  in  the  textile  industries  wa&  a  splendid 
example.  The  self-control  of  these  striking  throngs,  their 
uplift  over  faction,  their  essential  good  will  were  reas- 
suring promise  of  the  part  the  workers  can  play.  It  was 
not  the  strikers  in  Lawrence  who  planted  dynamite  and 
defied  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Ruskin  on  Restraint. 

We  are  the  party  of  law,  comrades.  Turbulent  revolt 
is  not  for  us.  The  scab  defiantly  claims  liberty  as  his 
right.     That  is  cheap  business.     Listen  to  John  Ruskin: 

"The  necessity  of  restraint  is  just  as  honorable  to 
man  as  the  necessity  of  labor.  You  hear  every  day  greater 
numbers  of  foolish  people  speaking  about  liberty  as  if  it 
were  such  an  honorable  thing;  so  far  from  being  that,  it 
is,  on  the  whole,  an  attribute  of  the  lower  creatures.  No 
human  being  was  ever  so  free  as  a  fish.    It  is  his  restraint 
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that  is  honorable  to  man,  not  his  liberty.  The  power  and 
glory  of  all  creatures  and  all  matter  consist  in  their  obe- 
dience, not  in  their  freedom.  The  sun  has  no  liberty;  a 
dead  leaf  has  much.  The  dust  of  which  you  are  formed 
has  no  liberty.  Its  liberty  will  come — with  its  corruption." 
And  again :  "The  first  point  we  all  have  to  deter- 
mine is  not  how  free  we  are,  but  what  kind  of  creatures 
we  are." 

Freedom  Through  Discipline. 

And  so  we  have  to  learn  through  our  growing  soli- 
darity, the  slow,  painful,  difficult  lesson  that  true  social 
welfare,  true  social  freedom,  can  come  only  through  the 
glad  instinctive  subordination  of  each  to  all,  of  strong 
to  weak.  Blessed  be  law,  and  may  the  day  soon  come 
when  anarchy  in  high  places,  whether  courts,  business  or 
government,  shall  lose  its  insolence,  corrected  and  sen- 
tenced in  the  interests  of  true  order  by  the  law-abiding 
socialized  conscience  of  the  great  serious  working  class, 
that  class  imbued  with  the  wisdom  which  comes  from 
doing  the  world's  work  instead  of  juggling  with  its  profits. 

Before  Socialism  can  conquer,  the  public  must  be 
convinced  that  the  working  class  is  the  class  most  to  be 
trusted.  This  is  a  dramatic  task  and  a  hard  one.  But 
to  achieve  it  is  the  true  hope  for  the  social  future.* 


•The  New  York   Call,  ,   1913. 
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INTERNATIONALISM  AND  PACIFISM. 

At  this  writing  the  Socialists  of  many  lands  are  in  arms, 
striving  against  one  another.  Yet  for  all  the  years  of  the  life 
of  the  Socialist  movement,  its  cardinal  principle  has  been  in- 
ternationalism, and  it  has  everywhere  opposed  standing  armies 
and  preparations  for  war.  Against  all  its  efforts  the  world's 
peace  was  broken.  Forces  more  powerful  than  the  Socialist 
movement  directed  the  course  of  events,  and  the  result  is  a  war 
of  unexampled  magnitude  and  horror.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fail- 
ure, the  record  of  the  Socialist  movement  in  fostering  inter- 
nationalism is  a  noble  one — a  record  which  will  furnish  never- 
failing  inspiration  to  those  who,  after  this  war  is  over,  will 
build  up  the  international  of  the  future. 

SOCIALISM  ONLY  FORCE  AGAINST  PRESENT  WAR. 

One  moral  and  intellectual  force  in  the  world — and  one 
only — strove  resolutely  to  prevent  this  war.  It  was  not  The 
Hague  Tribunal,  which,  in  fact,  in  the  face  of  the  chief  task  it 
had  set  itself,  fell  to  pieces.  It  was  not  one  of  the  various 
peace  societies.  Nor  was  it  organized  Christianity,  for  neither 
as  a  federation  nor  by  any  of  its  component  parts  did  the  church, 
so  far  as  is  known,  exert  the  slightest  preventive  influence. 
The  one  force  that  set  itself  to  thwart  the  outbreak  of  war  was 
the  International  Socialist  movement.  It  failed — and  for  its 
failure  it  has  had  to  bear  the  reproaches  not  only  of  persistent 
foes,  but  of  lukewarm  or  false  friends.  What  in  past  times  it 
had  done  in  behalf  of  peace,  what  in  the  recent  ante-bellum 
crisis  it  did  to  prevent  conflict,  has  been  ignored  or  forgotten. 
Only  its  failure  is  remembered,  and  by  its  failure  it  is  judged. 

Philosophy,  Science,  Ethics,  Literature,  Art — ail  cultural 
forces  international  in  scope  and  supposedly  pacific  in  tendency, 
failed  utterly  to  interpose  against  the  war.  Even  now,  from 
the  same  philosophical  bases,  by  the  same  ethical  standards,  the 
savants  both  of  England  and  of  Germany  justify  the  conduct  of 
their  own  nation  and  denounce  that  of  the  other.  Organizations 
that  profess  the  fostering  of  peace — the  Hag'ue  Tribunal,  the 
international  peace  societies,  the  Roman,  Lutheran,  Anglican 
and  Greek  churches — either  failed,  or  evaded  their  duty,  or 
actively  lent  themselves  to  the  promotion  of  the  conflict,  and 
there  is  small  word  of  blame.  But  for  the  failure  of  the  Social- 
ist movement  there  is  unceasing  reproach. 
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TRIED  TO  PREVENT  WAR  OF   1870. 

For  fifty  years  the  Socialist  movement  has  set  its  face 
against  war.  More  than  any  other  cultural  force  in  the  world 
it  has  aided  in  disseminating  among  civilized  peoples  a  love 
of  peace  and  a  repugnance  to  the  use  of  arms.  In  specific  in- 
stances, and  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  it  has  exerted  all 
its  might  against  conflict.  In  its  youth,  in  1870,  it  sought  un- 
successfully to  prevent  war  between  France  and  Prussia.  In 
later  times,  with  growing  strength,  it  has  wielded  a  greater 
influence.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  it  was  the  one 
power  which  compelled  the  maintenance  of  peace  on  the  dissolu- 
tion, in  1905,  of  the  dual  monarchy  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  A 
year  later,  when  French  and  German  interests  came  to  a  clash 
in  North  Africa,  it  exerted  a  strong,  and  perhaps  a  compelling, 
influence  toward  a  temporary  settlement  of  the  controversy. 

In  the  summer  of  1911,  when  the  Morocco  trouble  again 
became  acute,  and  when  England  threatened  to  support  France, 
the  Socialist  movement  massed  all  its  resources  against  what 
seemed  a  certain  conflict.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  difficulty, 
on  July  4,  the  Berlin  Vortvaerts,  in  a  vigorous  editorial,  pro- 
tested against  the  diplomatic  tendencies  then  at  work  and 
warned  the  people  against  their  consequences.  The  French  So- 
cialists immediately  responded  with  a  declaration  of  amity  for 
the  German  workingmen.  On  July  13  a  mass-meeting  of  protest 
was  held  in  Paris,  at  which  a  delegate  of  the  German  party 
declared  that  the  German  workingmen  joined  with  the  French 
workingmen  in  an  unflinching  opposition  to  war.  On  August 
17  a  great  international  peace  demonstration  was  held  in  Lon- 
don. Other  demonstrations,  arranged  by  the  national  executive 
committee,  were  held  throughout  Germany,  and  on  September 
3  more  than  500,000  persons  gathered  at  the  ten  protest  meet- 
ings held  in  Berlin.  In  the  light  of  these  evidences  of  working- 
class  solidarity,  the  diplomats  of  Germany,  France  and  England 
somehow  found  means  of  settling  their  difficulties. 

THE  MEXICAN  CASE. 

There  might  have  been  armed  intervention  by  the  United 
States  in  behalf  of  Diaz  in  April,  1911,  but  for  the  action  of 
the  Socialist  party.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  well- 
informed  person  that  the  influences  near  the  administration 
were  urgent  for  war.  The  threat  was  imminent.  Recognizing 
the  danger,  the  Socialist  party  organized  mass  meetings  of 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  Mexican  border.  These  peti- 
protest  and  circulated  petitions  demanding  not  only  peace,  but 
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tions,  signed  within  a  few  days  by  nearly  100,000  persons  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  were  presented  to  the  House  by  Rep- 
resentative Berger  in  the  beginning  of  May.  They  indicated  a 
sti-ength  of  sentiment  for  peace  that  the  administration  did  not 
care  to  oppose.  There  was  no  war,  and  Diaz,  hopeless  of  aid, 
abdicated  his  seat. 

The  Italian  Socialists  energetically,  though  unsuccessfully, 
opposed  the  war  vdth  Turkey  in  1911-12.  In  the  latter  year 
came  the  first  Balkan  war  against  Turkey.  Socialism  had  but 
small  strength  in  the  disturbed  territory,  and  effective  meas- 
ures for  peace  were  out  of  the  question.  What  the  party  did 
was  to  set  itself  against  the  spread  of  the  conflict  among  the 
powers.  Possibly  the  powers  were  then  just  as  ripe  for  a 
world-war  as  they  had  become  two  years  later.  Each  had  in  the 
meantime  increased  its  preparedness;  but  relatively,  for  the 
two  periods,  they  stood  to  one  another  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion of  strength.  The  same  causes,  then  as  later,  prompted 
war. 

INTERNATIONAL   ANTI-WAR   CONGRESS. 

The  Socialists  saw  the  danger  and  prepared  for  it.  They 
began  their  efforts  in  October.  On  November  17  a  series  of 
monster  protest  meetings,  arranged  by  the  International  Social- 
ist Bureau  in  Brussels,  was  held  in  the  cities  of  every  European 
country  except  Russia  and  the  Balkan  states.  A  week  later,  at 
Basel,  Switzerland,  an  extraordinary  International  Congress 
convened,  with  518  delegates,  representing  virtually  every  Euro- 
pean state.  The  congress  discussed  nothing  but  war  and  the 
means  of  prevention,  and  urged  upon  the  working  class  of  Eu- 
rope resistance  to  the  spread  of  the  conflict  by  every  means  in 
its  power. 

What  factors  were,  in  the  last  analysis,  decisive  in  then 
localizing  the  warfare  may  not  be  known  for  another  generation. 
We  know  only  that  throughout  the  Balkan  war  with  Turkey, 
as  well  as  at  the  probably  more  critical  times  of  the  second 
war  and  of  the  settlement,  the  powers  kept  the  peace,  and  that 
the  international  movement  of  the  working  class,  awake  and 
prepared,  had  decreed  that  the  peace  should  not  be  broken. 

BEGINNING  OF  PRESENT  WAR. 

The  successive  steps  in  the  present  war,  as  every  one 
knows,  followed  fast  upon  the  issuance  of  Austria's  ultimatum 
to  Servia.  There  was  no  time  for  effective  intervention.  The 
International  Congress,  postponed  from  its  regular  1913  meet- 
ing, was  to  be  held  in  Vienna  on  August  23.  Toward  the  end 
of  July,  as  the  situation   grew  more  tense,  the  International 
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Bureau  changed  the  place  and  date  of  meeting  for  the  congress 
to  Paris  on  August  9,  and  agreed  that  war  and  war-prevention 
should  be  the  only  subjects  to  be  discussed.  That  war  was  pos- 
sible, all  knew;  none  supposed  it  probable.  The  setting  of  the 
date  of  August  9  for  the  meeting  shows  how  unexpectant  of  the 
great  tragedy  were  the  members  of  the  International  Bureau; 
and  so  well  informed  a  man  as  Jaures  believed,  to  the  day  of 
his  assassination  (July  31),  that  war  would  be  averted. 

Matters,  however,  hurried  to  the  climax.  On  July  29,  when 
the  great  international  peace  demonstration  was  held  in  Brus- 
sels, Austria  was  already  at  war  with  Servia,  and  Russia  was 
mobilizing  her  forces.  The  Austrian  Socialists  in  the  Reichsrath 
had  violently  assailed  the  government  for  its  action,  and  in  a 
number  of  mass  meetings  throughout  the  nation  the  Socialists 
had  protested  against  war.  The  French  and  German  Socialists 
kept  up  their  organized  opposition  till  the  time  of  the  actual 
outbreak.  On  the  eve  of  the  struggle  some  fifty  great  mass 
meetings  of  protest  were  held  in  Germany.  As  late  as  August 
2  the  British  Socialist  and  labor  forces  held  a  gigantic  anti- 
war demonstration  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

SOCIALISTS  STOOD  BY  THEIR  COUNTRIES. 

All  protests,  all  threats  of  obstruction,  were  vain.  The 
war  came,  decreed  by  the  men  who  control  the  armies,  and  not 
by  those  who  serve  in  the  ranks ;  by  the  men  who  manage  the 
governments,  and  not  by  those  who  support  them.  Against 
the  unprepared  forces  of  peace  were  arrayed  the  prepared 
forces  of  militarism — and  war  won.  The  mighty  drama  had 
been  staged  by  agencies  greater  than  the  Socialist  party. 

When  it  came,  the  Socialists,  in  the  main,  stood  by  the 
lands  of  their  birth,  the  lands  where  they  had  their  homes, 
where  lived  their  wives  and  children,  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
their  companions  and  fellow-workers.  Their  representatives 
voted  the  war  credits  and  in  certain  instances  took  responsible 
posts  in  the  various  ministries.  In  all  this,  of  course,  the  So- 
cialists did  what  was  natural,  human,  inevitable.  It  is  a  say- 
ing of  the  anti-nationalists  that  the  workers  have  no  country 
and  that  it  does  not  matter  what  group  or  race  of  capitalists 
govern  them.  But  probably  no  community  of  people  anywhere 
on  the  planet  so  thinks  or  feels;  it  is  doubtful  if  there  be  even 
a  single  individual  who  can  look  indifferently  upon  an  armed 
invasion  of  the  community  in  which  he  makes  his  home — • 
though  that  home  be  nothing  more  than  a  wretched  cabin. 
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THE  BELGIAN  MANIFESTO. 

They  followed  the  impulses  that  spoke  in  their  blood,  the 
instincts  that  make  men  gregarious  and  home-loving.  They  had 
striven  for  peace  in  vain.  War  had  been  thrust  upon  them,  and 
they  resolved  to  bear  their  part  in  the  struggle.  There  is  at 
once  a  tone  of  solemn  dignity  and  a  spirit  of  universal  fra- 
ternity that  characterizes  the  manifesto  of  the  Belgian  work- 
ers, which  makes  it  memorable  among  the  formal  utterances  of 
a  people  about  to  plunge  into  war: 

"The  Social  Democracy  bears  no  responsibility  in  this  dis- 
aster. It  shrank  from  nothing  to  warn  the  people,  to  prevent 
the  folly  of  armaments,  to  drive  back  the  catastrophe  which  will 
strike  all  European  communities. 

"But  today  the  harm  is  done,  and  by  the  fatality  of  events 
one  thought  dominates  us:  that  soon,  perhaps,  we  shall  have 
to  direct  our  efforts  to  stopping  the  invasion  of  our  ter- 
ritory.   .    .    . 

"Our  comrades  who  are  called  to  the  colors  will  show  how 
Socialist  workers  can  conduct  themselves  in  the  face  of  danger. 
But  whatever  the  circumstances  in  which  they  find  themselves, 
we  ask  them  never  to  forget,  among  the  horrors  they  will  see 
perpetrated,  that  they  belong  to  the  Workers'  International,  and 
that  they  must  be  fraternal  and  humane  as  far  as  is  com- 
patible with  their  legitimate  individual  defense  and  that  of  the 
country." 

COULD  HAVE  STOOD  UP  TO  BE  SHOT,  OF  COURSE. 

The  Socialists  should  rather  have  resisted,  say  some,  even 
at  the  cost  of  their  lives.  They  might  have  been  shot,  of  course, 
for  refusing  military  duty;  but  what  of  that?  The  blood  of  the 
martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church,  and  every  life  lost  in  de- 
fiance of  the  militarist  state  makes  for  the  millennium.  It  is 
an  easy  task  to  offer  the  lives  of  others  for  a  cause,  as  Artemus 
Ward,  during  the  Civil  War,  offered  on  his  country's  altar 
all  his  wife's  relatives.  It  is  a  particularly  easy  task  to  make 
the  offer  from  a  vantage  ground  far  from  the  theatre  of  war, 
beyond  3,000  miles  of  intervening  ocean.  Yet  no  Socialist,  so  far 
as  is  known,  offered  himself  for  this  martyrdom. 

The  suggestion,  moreover,  assumes,  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
cialists affected,  an  unwillingness  to  bear  their  part — and  of 
this  unwillingness,  save  to  some  extent  in  Russia,  we  have  no 
evidence  whatever.  The  issues  of  the  war  were  framed,  not 
by  the  Socialists,  but  by  the  rulers;  and  the  main  issue  that 
presented  itself,  after  the  first  overt  act,  was  that  of  defense. 
To  the  German  Socialists  the  war  is  as  much  a  defensive  strug- 
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gle  against  Russian  autocracy  as  to  the  French  and  Belgian 
Socialists  it  is  a  defensive  struggle  against  Prussian  militarism. 
It  is  all  a  horrible  tragedy — the  most  awful  catastrophe  in  his- 
tory; but  the  workers  are  mere  pawns  in  the  struggle;  the 
workers  could  not  make  the  issues,  but  only  deal  with  them  as 
they  were  made  by  others. 

THE  SUGGESTION  OF  A  "GENERAL  STRIKE." 

But  the  outbreak  itself,  say  others,  could  have  been  averted 
had  the  Socialists  joined  together  in  a  paralyzing  "general 
strike."  It  is  curious  to  note  that  both  friends  and  foes  of  this 
Utopian  measure  unite  upon  a  belief  that  it  might  have  been 
efficacious  in  the  crisis  of  July  31.  There  has  been,  in  past 
times,  much  fatuous  faith  centered  upon  this  purely  speculative 
concept,  but  nothing  so  fatuous  as  this.  Such  a  strike,  broadly 
conceived  and  planned,  with  the  most  careful  preparation,  with 
the  utmost  husbanding  of  resources,  on  an  issue  that  would 
unite  the  great  majority  of  a  people,  and  declared  and  main- 
tained in  time  of  peace,  might  conceivably  achieve  some  degree 
of  success.  But  in  the  face  of  a  mobilized  army,  against  a  wall 
of  millions  of  bayonets,  studded  with  gatlings  and  42-centimeter 
howitzers,  a  "general  strike"  would  have  been  madness. 

The  war  was  thrust  upon  the  workers,  and  Socialist, 
syndicalist  and  anti-militarist — with  perhaps  an  equal  ardor — 
took  up  arms.  All  doctrines  and  theories  were  swept  aside  under 
the  promptings  of  the  instinct  of  defense. 

In  all  that  is  said  herein  the  writer  means  no  more  than  an 
explanation;  he  is  not  indulging  in  an  undiscriminating  defense. 
With  most  Socialists  of  the  neutral  nations  there  is  a  general 
agreement  as  to  the  apportioning  of  praise  and  blame  among 
the  belligerents — a  consensus  that  the  workers  who  were  prompt- 
ed to  defend  their  homes  are  not  to  be  classed  with  the  work- 
ers who  were  led  by  their  rulers  to  acts  of  aggression  and  de- 
vastation. But  this  is  a  controverted  question  which  cannot  here 
be  argued. 

THE  WARLESS  FEDERATION  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Though  Socialism  failed  in  its  stupendous  undertaking  of 
averting  this  war,  it  has  gained  an  added  prestige  as  the  one 
force  which  gives  promise  in  the  days  to  come  of  making  im- 
possible a  similar  horror.  It  failed  by  reason  of  its  numerical 
weakness,  its  lack  of  political  and  economic  power.  It  had  only 
minority  fractions  in  the  various  parliaments;  it  had  no  share 
in  the  ministries ;  it  had  no  control  of  the  material  forces  of  pro- 
duction.    The  great  and  the  powerful  were  everywhere  leagued 
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against  it,  and  it  had  only  the  partial  support  of  the  lowly  mil- 
lions whose  real  interests  it  represented.  But  in  the  exhausted 
states  that  will  issue  from  this  struggle,  among  peoples  whose 
tragic  sufferings  will  have  instilled  into  them  an  eternal  hor- 
ror of  war,  it  will  find  an  environment  most  favorable  for  its 
rapid  development  to  sovereign  power.  Its  pacific  purpose,  its 
spirit  of  universal  fraternity,  its  latent  potentiality,  still  live. 
In  such  instances  as  the  ringing  demand  of  the  Berlin  Vorwaerts 
for  a  more  humane  treatment  of  prisoners,  in  Vandervelde's 
cordial  praise  of  the  German  Socialists  for  their  courage  and 
sincerity  in  opposing  the  war  up  to  the  actual  moment  of  hos- 
tilities, in  the  noble  sentiments  of  the  Belgian  manifesto,  in  the 
efforts  of  the  American  and  Scandinavian  parties  to  bring  about 
a  truce,  in  the  manifesto  of  representatives  of  eleven  nations 
issued  from  Switzerland  in  October,  1915,  the  spirit  and  pur- 
poses of  the  movement  are  revealed  as  still  existent  in  spite 
of  the  raging  conflict.  Out  of  the  wreck  of  its  failure  in  this 
instance  Socialism  vdll  build  the  warless  federation  of  the 
future.— W.  J.  G. 

THE  ZIMMERWALD  MANIFESTO,  1915. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Italian 
Socialist  party,  an  international  meeting  of  Socialist  represen- 
tatives was  held  at  Zimmerwald,  Switzerland,  on  September  15, 
1915.  The  Socialist  parties  of  Italy,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria 
were  officially  represented  by  delegates.  Group  or  minority 
representatives  attended  from  Russia,  Poland,  Germany,  France, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Holland  and  Switzerland.  Delegates  were  also 
chosen  by  the  Independent  Labor  party  of  Great  Britain  and  by 
a  part  of  the  British  Socialist  party,  but  passports  were  re- 
fused them  by  the  British  Government.  The  conference  unani- 
mously adopted  a  manifesto  of  which  the  essential  parts  are 
given  below. 

The  manifesto,  it  must  be  said,  by  its  failure  to  discriminate 
between  aggression  and  defense,  and  by  its  denial  of  the  right 
of  indemnification  to  ruined  countries  such  as  Belgium  and 
Servia,  lays  itself  open  to  the  charge  commonly  made  against 
it  that,  in  spite  of  its  anti-nationalist  tone,  it  is  really  nation- 
alistic and  partisan.  It  is  reproduced  here  (in  part)  not  as  a 
representative  Socialist  utterance,  but  as  a  document  with  a 
certain  historic  significance. 

To  the  Proletarians  of  All  Countries  of  Europe: 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  as  to  the  responsibility 
for  the  outbreak  of  this  war,  one  thing  is  sure :    The  war 
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that  has  brought  forth  this  chaos  is  the  result  of  imperi- 
alism, of  the  ambitions  of  the  capitalist  classes  of  each 
nation  to  nourish  their  profit  lust  from  the  exploitation 
of  human  labor  and  the  natural  resources  of  the  globe. 

Economically  backward  or  economically  weak  nations 
have  accordingly  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  the  great 
powers,  who  seek  in  this  war  to  transform  the  map  of  the 
world  with  blood  and  iron  to  make  it  correspond  with 
their  exploiting  interests.  So  it  is  that  whole  peoples  and 
countries  like  Belgium,  Poland,  the  Balkan  states  and  the 
Armenians  are  threatened  as  prey  in  the  game  of  com- 
pensation to  be  torn  entirely  or  partially  into  fragments, 
and  then  annexed. 

The  motive  forces  of  the  war  in  all  their  baseness 
come  into  view  as  the  struggle  goes  on.  Shred  by  shred 
every  veil  is  torn  away  by  which  it  has  been  sought  to 
hide  the  truth  about  the  world  catastrophe  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  peoples. 

The  capitalists  of  all  countries  that  would  coin  the 
blood  of  their  peoples  into  the  red  gold  of  war  profits 
assert  that  the  war  is  for  the  defense  of  fatherlands,  of 
democracy,  or  the  liberation  of  oppressed  peoples.  They 
lie.  In  fact  and  in  truth  they  would  bury  within  each 
nation  the  devastated  liberties  of  their  own  peoples  to- 
gether with  the  independence  of  other  nations. 

New  fetters,  new  chains,  new  burdens  are  arising, 
and  the  proletariat  of  every  country — conquerors  as  well 
as  conquered — must  bear  these  chains  and  burdens. 

In  this  unendurable  condition  we,  the  representatives 
of  Socialist  parties,  unions  and  minorities  of  these,  we 
Germans,  French,  Italians,  Russians,  Poles,  Letts,  Ruma- 
nians, Bulgarians,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Dutch  and  Swiss, 
we  who  do  not  stand  for  nationalism  but  for  the  solidarity 
of  the  proletariat  and  the  class  struggle,  have  come  to- 
gether in  order  to  knit  up  the  broken  threads  of  interna- 
tional relations,  and  to  call  the  working  class  to  self- 
consciousness  and  to  i^e  struggle  for  peace. 
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